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SONNET. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


The sun and summer-warmth for me!—the sun, 
Releasing chain’d-up odours from fair flowers, 
Till the freed captives in the free air run, 
Offering sweet incense to the world! The sea 
And summer, sunshine and green bowers! 
The Sea, that lays its treasures at my feet— 
Such opulence of shells and weeds, that we 
Who bide in towns may deem that here we meet 
Footprints of tritons and the nereids!—Street 
Narrow and dark, lanes close and foul, where lurk 
Fever and pain, are round me.—Oh! that all 
On whom they do their sure and solemn work, 
Could flee the mental poisons, which appal 
With sounds God’s holy love can still make pure and sweet! 





THE UNITED HAPPY FAMILY. 
(Respectfully dedicated to the Cabinet.) 


Walk up--walk up—walk up! 

Threepence each——for the Exhibition! 
The United Happy Family-- 

Defying competition ! ! 
Composed of discordant creatures 

In colour, and species, and age too, 
Complexion, habits, and features, 

And all in the same cage, too! 

Walk up! Walk up! 


The Patriarch of the collection 
Is this cunning old Scotch cat, here, 
fle has hardish strife for a quiet life, 
What with owl and monkey and rat here. 
Bat he stands aggrawation with meekness-~ 
Though the ae his temper tries, Sir ; 
Ob-—-serve the animal’s sleekness, . 
And his habit of shutting his eyes, Sir, 
Walk ap! alk up! 


Next observe the performing monkey— 
He’s a bad un—he is—-to keep under ; 

He pulls the owls’ tails, and the cat he assails— 
How the old boy stands it, I wonder. 

Pam’s the monkey’s name—up to all sorts o’game, 
He keeps the whole cage in ’ot water ; 

But the coppers he draws and gets great applause, 
And that’s what we look arter. 

Walk up! Walk up! 


Here’s a pair of owls—werry wise-looking fowls, 
Rayther given the young birds to cuffin’— 
Much looked up to by all the family, 
But that ge Te don’t respect nuffin. 
One’s a Woburn bird—he’s great, I’ve heard, 
In constitutional histories : 
T’ other’s Oxford-bred—and big as his head 
May be, it’s chock-full of Church mysteries. 
Walk up! Walk up! 


There’s that mag-pie, but he’s a bad bargain, d’ye see, 
I was told he was sich a talker : 
But since here he come, the bird’s been dumb— 
What they said of his jaw’s all Walker ! 
He was cotched, I’ve heard, in Adm’ralty yard ; 
But it’s time his neck was wrung, Sir : 
For I ax, what’s the use, for fan or abuse, 
Of a mag-pie without a tongue, Sir? 
Walkup! Walk up! 


Here’s a Netherby terrier—a wonderful worrier 
Of vermin, I’ve heard, he used to be ; 
But now lives cheek by jow] with the cat and the owl, 
And parted they can’t be induced to be. 
That there teasin’ the cat’s the Australian rat, 
Observe his white skin and pink peepers ; 
He’s a rum un to bite, and he’s day and night 
At the owls, which they’re ’eavy sleepers. 
Walk up! Walkup! 


That there cockatoo, red-erested and blue, 
Was brought all the way from Argyle, Sir : 
And alongside the same, is a cock, real game— 
The Newcastle ginger-pile, Sir. 
That Grey starling’s been ailing, we thought he was failing, 
But again, as before, his tongue pegs away ; 
We've a Cuckoo from Clarendon—aint he just an arrant un! 
That’s him hiding between the cat’s legs away— 
Walk up! Walk up! 


And there if the straw on one side you'll draw, 
Is the Southwark guinea-pig dozing : 
Though smart when awake, his sleep’s hard to break, 
And he’s gin’rally found reposing. 
Another I put in the cage—such a strut 
As he had, when he warn’t a-snoring ! 
But the fam’ly one day found him so in the way, 
He got shoved tirough a hole in the flooring. 
Walk up! Walk up! 


So if pleased pe have been with the sight that you’ve seen— 
Recommend the Exhibition. 
I’m sure you must own such a show was ne’er shown 
_At the same low charge for admission. 
Birds and Beasts with each other live, as brother with brother, 
Of encroachments or strife none complain e’er : 
We’ve no rampus—nor row— 


[4 tremendous caterwauling, barking, screaming, scuffing, 
shrieking, and pews cutbreak of agonised andangry 
animal noises heard within. 


Aside. t’ 
There’s the fam’ly a fightin’ sein there 0 atthe 
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EMILY MORTON. 
A TALE OF PRIDE. 


“But, mamma, you love Robert Lancy, so why may I not love little 
Annie Lee?” 

“ Arthur, you are the only living being who could have said that to 
me, and been forgiven ;” and with these words Mrs. Morton turned away 
from her son, and entered the low porch of her cottage without once lift- 
ing her eyes from the ground : those dark, flashing, passionate eyes, and 
her heightened colour, would have told a tale, and bore out too truly the 
boy's assertion ; and the proud woman could not endure that the secret 
she had never even confessed to herself, should have been discovered by a 
boy, even though that boy was her only child, whom she loved with all 
the warmth and devotion of her ardent nature. 

The time and place when this little scene occurred were just those when 
one most feels the discordance of a harsh word or feeling with the peace- 
fulness and beauty of nature ; and boy though he was, Arthur Morton 
heaved a deep sigh as he gathered up the garden tools he had been busy 
with, and turned to follow his mother into the house. It was one of those 
really lovely spring days now so rare in our capricious climate, as to 
make the beauty of spring almost a myth ; a day that told of deep lanes, 
with green mossy banks and budding primroses—a day when even the 
pent-up inhabitants of towns scent the air, as though they expected the 
sweet smile of violets to come wafted to them from some sunny woodland 
banks or old crumbling wall, some haunt of their childhood years ago. 

Mrs. Morton’s cottage was separated from the sea-shore only by the 
road that passes through- the village, leading from the wild scenery of 
Morte Bay towards Ilfracombe. The deep-thatched porch, and the neat- 
ness and order of the smal! garden in front of the cottage, alone distin- 
guished it from those of the fishermen and labourers which surrounded it ; 
but the neatly-trained myrtles, roses, and passion-flowers, clustering 
round the windows ; the hanging fuchsias, andrich scent of clove carna- 
tions and mignonette, loading the air as you passed in the days of early 
autumn, told of taste and care beyond that usually bestowed by those 
who find sufficient occupation in earning their daily bread. But we must 
take our reader back some sixteen years, to the time when Mrs. Morton 
(who at the period when our story commences was still a young and very 
beautiful woman) lived with her father in one of the small towns in the 
south of France, where Colonel D’Arcy had fixed his residence, as more 
suited to his small income and (with the family fault of pride) more agree- 
able to his feelings than living a poor man amongst his wealtby relations 
in Eagland ; besides, he had married to displease his family. Once in 
his life he forgot his pride in a deeper feeling—-love! He did not choose 
to see his wife slighted by any one, not even by the D’Arcys; and as her 
health was delicate, he took her to a warmer climate than his native 
Yorkshire, thus avoiding the cold winds of England and the still more 
chilling atmosphere of uncongenial hearts. But even the sunny skies of 
la belle France failed to prolong the life of the gentle Mrs. D’Arcy more 
than a few short years, and she died in a strange land, leaving to her hus- 
band the remembrance of her beauty, her geytieness, and her love, and 
the care of her “little Emily,” the most precious and beautiful thing un- 
der heaven, as she fond!y believed. 

Colonel D’Arcy’s house was one of those deep-roofed, many-windowed, 
stone buildings, so common in France; the large saloon and a few bed- 
rooms were all that he occupied, and these were furnished with English 
comfort ; the garden had once been trim and stately, and still in its wild 
neglect told of days of magnificence gone by. Roses and vines threw 
their long untrained branches over the stone balustrades of the terrace ; 
cypresses and other evergreens, intended, doubtless, to be transferred into 

eacocks, dragons, and other monsters, had grown into thick, shady, de- 

icious bosquets forests. They appeared to the little Emily, as she crept 
about among their branches, or hid herself with some favourite picture- 
book or fairy tale in their deep recesses; but there was one portion of the 
garden still kept in order : it was one end of the terrace, where, in front 
of an old stone summer-house, some quaint-shaped flower-beds were cut 
out. Here the vines on the wall were nailed and trained, and the fruit 
hung in rich clusters ; and in the flower-beds, among the’ heliotropes,”’ 
“ tuberoses,”’ and other favourites of a French garden, was to be found 
many an old-fashioned English flower, doubly tended and cared for, for 
the sake of its associations ; and here Colonel D’Arcy loved to sit and 
play with and teach his child. He had no acquaintance, at least no com- 

anion ; and in this solitude, becoming each year more and more lovely, 

mily D’Arcy grew till she reached the age of nineteen. She could not 
tell when she ceased to be a child and became a woman, for her father 
being her only companion, she had always felt old, as it were, in some 
respects, and yet her pleasures and employments were so simple, that as 
regarded them she still seemed achild. Her life was passing like a dream, 
she knew, and therefore wished for nothing more ; nor was the illusive 
character of her existence dispelled by the arrival in A—— of a young 
English gentleman, whose acquaintance Colonel D’Arcy made during one 
of his daily walks on the ramparts of the old castle overloo: ing the town. 
Mr. Morton’s appearance and manners at once bespoke him a fit compa- 
nion, even for the “ D’Arcy’s.’’ The old man could not forget that he was 
one of them, and he was most careful to impress upon his daughter’s 
mind that she must never by thought, word, or deed, disgrace her noble 
family. After the first evening, when Mr. Morton took his coffee with the 
colonel and Emily in the old summer-house at the end of the terrace, he 
spent all his time with them; and when about a month after his arrival 
he was asked in a letter from a friend “ how much longer he was going to 
stay at A——, and what on earth he found to do there,” and he asked 
himself the question, ‘“ What had detained him so long?” he found 
(though fond of sketching and a dabbler in antiquities) he could not say 
the attractions of the old castle; and the only honest answer he could 
give was ‘Emily D’Arcy.” He now felt that he had loved her intensely 
since the first moment he saw her; and with his usual impetuosity he 
went at once to the chdteau, confessed his feelings to Colonel D’Arcy, 
and asked his permission to tell his love to Emily, and plead for a return. 
There was no hesitation in the frank hearty consent the old soldier gave 
young Morton, and no lack of warmth in the manner he wished him suc- 
cess ;—the truth was, he bad foreseen for some days the probable result 
of this inti...) ; and that night he thanked God on his knees that he had 
mercifully removed from him the only care that weighed on his mind-- 
the thought of leaving his darling child solitary and friendless. His 
health had long been failing; and though in reply to Emily’s fond and 
anxious inquiries he would talk of his old wounds, and say he should soon 
be better, he knew that a mortal illness was fast burrying him to the 
grave. Morton’s family was well known to Colonel D’Arcy by name, and 
the young man gave him such assurances, that he felt happy in trusting 
Emily to hiscare. To her the declaration of Morton’s love was nota 
matter of surprise ; everything she had ever known loved her,—her father 
and her old nurse devotedly, and her birds and flowers she believed did 
too ; and so it seemed only natural that Henry Morton should love ber. 
They were married, and Morton and his sweet young wife, looking for- 
ward with delight to the novelty of travelling, set out for Italy, promis- 
ing to return aad spend the winter with the colonel. He shook his head 





Exit Mr, Punch to settle the difficulty. 


sorrowfully as the carriage drove away, for he felt within himself that 
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the winter he should never see,—and he was right. A few months after 
her marriage, a letter from A—— told a her father’s death ; she 
reproached herself with having left him in his old age, but Morton com- 
forted and cheered her. and a little Arthur, named his grandfather, 
wert far to fill up the void in her heart. They were living at Genoa, 
and her child was about three months old, when Morton was seized with 
violent fever, and a few days saw Emily following the body of her bus- 
band to its lonely resting place,—there was no other to mourn him but 
hereelf! In the depth of her anxiety and grief, Emily had hardly heard, 
or rather not attended to, many things that Morton bad said to her during 
his short illness, and it was not till the evening of the funeral day, when, 
with her little boy in her arms, she was standing on the balcony of her 
rooms, and looking out over the proud and busy : ty, feeling how deso- 
late she was, that she fully realised what Morton h..! told her, with many 
bitter words of self-reproach, that bis father and family were totally un- 
acquainted with his marriage. This feeling of injury of herself aah Yor 
child added a bitterness to the deep grief she felt for the loss of Morton,— 
her handsome, her accomplished, her devoted husband ; but now, her 
whole heart seemed changed, as in a moment. She inherited her fa 8 
keen sense of honour, and of right and wrong ; and she now thought of 
and wept over Morton as a beautiful but erring child. She no lon 
wished to recall him, she feared he might have sullied still more the 
image she had of him in her mind. It was to the memory of her father, 
that proud and sorrowful old man, unbending and unswerving in princi- 
ple, that her thoughts turned for comfort ; when she remembered his trials 
and sufferings, and his calm endurance of them, she felt comforted, her 
spirit rose with the recollection of his pee ac and she felt strong to bear 
all that God might see fit. That evening Emily Morton began really to 
live and act. She found money to some amount in poor Morton’s desk 
and also his father’s address. To arrange her few affairs in Genoa, and 
at once to commence her journey to England, was the work of but a few 
days ; but so entirely had the events of the last fortnight changed, or 
rather called out her character, that as she stood on the deck of the oat 
watching the lights on the river’s banks as they approached the Tower- 
stairs, and remembering that it was but three short weeks ago she had 
been wandering with Morton through the delicious scenery of Italy, the 
most fortunate and happiest of human beings, it was difficult to realise 
her own identity, and the feeling that thus desolate and alone she beheld 
for the first time her father’s well-loved native land! the land for which 
he had fought and bled, quite overcame her, and she burst into a flood of 
tears ; it was the storm before the great outward calm that from this time 
settled down on ‘her life, and changed the lovely, loved, and loving girl 
into the calm, cold, proud woman. We are told of rich brown tresses 
haviug turned snowy * white in a single night,” and a few moments will 
sometimes produce as great a change upon a heart. > 

We will not dwell on the painful scene that awaited Emily on her 
arrival at the house of her father-in-law. She bore quietly many harsh 
and unkind words for the sake of her boy; but when Mr. Morton threw 
some doubt on her statement as to her marriage with his son, her 
rose, and, without deigning one word in reply, or offering him the 
she had brought with her (and which, with the wisdom she had lately ac- 
quired, she had felt might be useful, and had therefore obtained), she rose 
and with her child left her husband’s home for ever. 

Mrs. Morton would not return to France, her boy should Ww up an 
Englishman. She had heard of the climate and beauty of Bevo ire. 
and she knew it was remote and far away from all Morton’s connexions, 
and also from her father’s, for she had no wish to make herself known to 
them. They had allowed him to live and die unnoticed and uneared for, 
an exile in a foreign land ; so she, his daughter, would not ask or accept 
theirhelp. Emily knew her means would be only just sufficient to main- 
tain herself and her boy, but she felt a satisfaction in the thought that 
that little she derived from no one but her father ; her determination was 
soon taken, and in a few weeks she was settled in the little cot , where 
first we found her. She had employed one of her old neighbours in A—— 
to send over her father’s books, which were valuable, and also a few arti- 
cles of furniture that had not been sold: she arranged these in her little 
room, to resemble as much as possible her favourite corner in the old 
saloon ; she planted her little garden with her father’s favourite flowers ; 
she hung his picture opposite to her usual seat, and as ber boy grew up, 
she loved to draw his attention to the stern high features of ol 
father, and tell him the stories of his old campaigns, with which he used 
to amuse her childhood ; only a few times had she taken from her desk 
and opened for him the little case which disclosed the gay and handsome 
countenance, the large blue eyes, ard curling auburn hair of Morton ; at 
such times she had no tales to tell—no example to hold forth. “ Your 
poor father, Arthur, he died so young—so very young,”’ was all she ever 
said; and yet these words were always spoken in a softer tone than she 
was wont to use. 

For fifteen years she lived in her quiet little cottage on the sea-shore ; 
devoted to her son, she declined ail acquaintances, and seldom exchan 
words with any one but her poor neighbours. Her father had not neg- 
lected her education, and now she spent the long lonely winter evenings 
in reading, and fitting herself more and more tobe the instructor of 
Arthur. She was unable tosend him to any of the great schools, but 
under her care he became a proficient in French and Italian, and was not 
backward in any knowledge likely to prove useful to him in his future 
life. 

All through these long monotonous years Emily was looking forward 
toa great event in her life, to the moment when Arthur, entering the pro- 
fession of his grandfather, would take the place among others that he was 
entitled to. Mrs. Morton had pleaded, and not unsuccessfully, the long 
services of Colonel D’Arcy, and had received from the commander-in- 
chief a promise, that Arthur should receive a commission as soon as he 
was old enough; and it was this hope that cheered her on through the 
long weary years. - 

Arthur, as he grew up, and roamed alone about the shore and village, 
became known to all the neighbours ; and as his adventurous spirit carried 
him to greater distances than his mother could accompany him to, there 
were few of the farmhouses about where he was not a welcome guest. 
There was a sort of mystery about the handsome, friendless lady, which 
proved a powerful attraetion ; and as she was inaccessible, people pleased 
themselves by showing kindness to the boy. In this manner he be- 
came acquainted with little Annie Lee. She was the granddaughter 
of a small farmer ; he was what the country people would call “a beiter 
sort of man :” the small place be lived in was his own property, and had 
belonged to his family for many generations. The old man and bis wife 
had no little pride in their own way, and it pleased them to see the pretty 
gentle ways she learnt from Arthur. He would spend hours on the sea- 
shore playing with the little girl; and when he took ber back to the old 
farmhouse, Mrs, Lee had always some treat ready for her favourite, a 
slice of home-made bread spread with the rich clouted cream of the coun- 
try, or some ripe, rosy-cheeked apples. Arthur quickly discovered the 
attention and deference with which he was treated, and it gratified him; 
and Mrs. Morton, thinking he would soon leave the place, } robably for 
ever, did not like to deprive him of almost his only amusement ; and so 
the boy went on till he loved Annie Lee more than anything in the world ; 
though a formidable rival had sprung up within the last year in the perton 
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Robe the new master of the village school. Intelligent and 
f. Chae ye many of that class now are, Robert Lancy was still 
quite different and very superior to most of them; and bis bigbly intel- 
lectua! countenance, and quiet, self-possessed manoer, told either that bis 
gituation bad once been very different, or else of one of those minds, 
naturally sv refiued aud elevated as to impart its tone to the whole man- 
ner and bearing of a mao. Mrs, Morton bad gladly availed herself of his 
assistance to instruct Arthur, during bis leisure bours,in Latin, and a few 
ether things that were beyond her power: this gradually led to some de- 
gree of intimacy between them ; Laucy could talk, and talk well of books, 
and the passing events of the day; aud the pleasure of exchanging ideas 
seemed something so delightful and novel to the poor secluded lady, that 
it soon required not the quick eye of Arthur to see that she felt the day 
long when Lancy did not come; it was the only recreation, the only 
ehange, her sad thoughts had known for years, and be wasso kind, so wise, 
and yet so humble, that she felt better and bappier every time she had 
been with him. At the time when our story commenced, Mrs, Morton 
had been busy in her little garden, and thinking over her last conversa- 
tion with Lancy ; Arthur was talking away at ber side, but she hardly 
heeded what be said, till her attention was arrested by bis positive decla 
ration that “ Annie Lee, and Anniv Lee only, he would marry; that be 
should g»to Iudia, make a fortune, and returo and marry Annie Lee.” 
Mrs. Morton felt annoyed at this interruption to her pleasant thoughts, 
and told Arthur rather sharply that Annie was only a farmer’s child, and 
‘that if be talked each nonsense, he should play no more with little Annie. 
After Artbur’s retort upon bis mother of loving Robert Lancy, she went 
uickly into the house up into her own room, and closing the door, threw 
} me on her bed, and clasped her hands over her eyes, as though she 
never wished to see the light of day again. For a few moments her emo- 
tion nearly choked her, then she lay quite, qui¢e still; she shed no tears 
mow; well might it bave been for herif she had, for tears soften and wash 
away many a proud, bitter feeling ; but Emily had cried her Jaet the 
night she ed in Eugland. Ino that quiet bour, however, she learned 
the truth, that she loved Robert Lancy, as she bad never loved Morton, 
as she bad never loved living being before, and the truth to her proud 
spirit was most painful, and she rose from her bed humiliated and dis 
in her own eyes; but quickly as she discovered the state of her 
own wind, asquickly was her resolution taken : she called up the memory 
of her father aud her own pride to aid ber, and when, an hour afterwards, 
as she was sitting with Arthur, her servant came into the room with 
some books, and said * Mr. Lancy had called with them,” she merely sent 
a message of thanks, instead of asking him, as she had so often done, to 
share their tea with them, or at least spoken to him for a few moments at 
the window, or in the porch. The next day when he gave Arthur his 
lesson she did not appear, nor the next, and so a whole week passed away, 
and then Robert, whose own feelings towards Mrs. Morton were such as 
to render bim susceptible to every variation in her conduct, felt that sbe 
had discovered his secret, and justly punished his presumption. Had he 
known the real truth, would be have been bappier? In one week more 
the schoolmaster’s house was vacant, and the clergyman searching far 
and near for some one to supply Lancy’s place. Mrs. Morton might flatter 
herself that she had conquered in the fierce battle of her passions, but her 
heart was broken ; she could not bear the reaction, the return to her old 
solitary life; there was a darker spot now in her memory than even that 
hour at Genoa, when she first knew that Morton had deceived her; she 
felt sure, too, from Lancy’s condact, that he koew all, and the thought 
of how he must despise her was the worst of all to bear. In less than six 
months Mrs. Morton lay in the little quiet churchyard ; one of her last 
walks had been to the home of Annie Lee. Arthur was the sole mourner 
at his mother’s grave ; for though a few hours after her death his friend 
Lancy stood by him, ready to help and advise the friendless boy, he would 
not go with him to the funeral; she would not have wished it, that was 
enough for him, and he hated himself for the thought that crossed bis 
mind in the bitterness of his spirit, “a D’Arcy mourned by a village 
schoolmaster !’’ 

The next morning a large official letter was put into Arthur’s hand, it 
was his commission and appointment to a regiment in India; for a mo- 
ment he felt that the dream of his young life was beginning to be realized, 
but the next moment he gave the paper to Lancy, and, bursting into 
tears, exclaimed. “ If she could only have lived to see this.” “ God willed 
otherwise,” said Lancy, in bis quiet voice. From that time he devoted 
himself to Arthur like a father, and never left him till the young soldier 
waved his last adieu to him from the deck of the vessel, that was bearing 
away from their native shore many a brave heart and true,—some for 


ever 

When Arthur said “Good bye’ to Annie Lee, he tied round her neck 
a little gold ornament that his mother always wore, and told her to wear 
it till he came again ; but when the child returned to the house and 
showed it to her grandmother, the old woman roughly untied it, and put 
it away in a box, which little Annie long regarded with a sort of reve- 
rence as containing the greatest treasure she had, though she dared not 
ask her grandmother to restore it to her. Each half-year, Mrs. Lee re- 
eeived a packet from India containing money, which Arthur begged might 
be made use of for Annie’s education. He spoke of his return within a 
few years, and his hope that little Annie would love him as well as ever. 
Mrs. Lee made use of the money in the way he pointed out, for she had 
@ great desire to see her Annie a lady, though she carefully kept from 
Annie all knowledge of these letters, and never gave her the little packet 
which was always enclosed in her grandmother’s, containing a little note 
from Arthur, aud some pretty little toy or trinket. These were duly pla- 
ced iu the box, and if as poor Annie grew up, she had known the words 
of simple, honest, manly love for her that box contained, not even her 

ve and gentle nature would have submitted to the persuasion of her 
dmother, and consented to give ber hand to any other than the play- 
liow of her youth, and the hero ofher girlish dreams. But she believed 
he had forgotten ber, and quietly consented to marry a man who, though 
some years older than herself, loved her truly, and whose great recom- 
mendations in the eyes of old Mrs. Lee were being what she called a 
“real gentleman” and “ very rich.” and who had been attracted by the 
great beauty and grace of Annie Lee. 

Seven years from the time Arthur Morton waved his last adieu to Ro- 
bert Lancy, he was once again running up the steep lane that led to old 
Lee’s house, his beart full of hope and love. The old woman was stan- 
ding in the door-way, holding by the band a lovely little girl of two 
years old. Though Arthur's bronzed and pallid face told of many days 
of hardship and exposure, Mrs Lee knew him in a moment, and held out 
pred hand tohim. His quick eye fell, the next instant, on the little 
girl. 
“Your old play-fellow’s child, Mr. Arthur,” said Mrs Lee. 

His beart sank within him, 

“ For God’s sake,” he exclaimed, “ tell me a// /—for pity’s sake, do 
not deceive me more.’ 

“ No, no ; I will tell you all,’’said the old woman. And she did tell 
him of her long course of deceit—how she bad used his money, and de- 
eeived Annie about him; told him she was very happy, and would be 
g'ad to welcome him in ber own house ; told him of his mother’s last and 
only visit to her house, how she accused her of trying to ensnare her son, 
how she had spoken many words of haughtiness and scorn. 

“Ob, she was proud,” bitterly exclaimed the old woman,“ and so was 
I, and I vowed to have my revenge upon the scornful lady !’”” 

And any one who had seen Arthur Morton’s face as he turned from 
the door and burried down the steep path again would have said : ,,Sare- 
Ty she has had it!” 





THE POETRY OF FINLAND. 


Finland has ber own vein of poetry ; but, having for several centuries 
existed only as & province, she has had no chance of creating a national 
literature. Finland bas her own mytbology, totally different to that of 
Sweden and Deomark. Amid her woods and moorlands, wanders invisi- 
bly but yet felt, the good old Wainaméinen the god of song, with his lyre 
framed fron the wood of the sighing birchb-tree, strung with six golden 
hairs ofan enaoured maiden, and with its golden screws dropped from 
the toogue of the melodious cuckoo, Sometimes be sits on the rocks by 
the ocean, and lets Abti, the god of the sea, and Wellamo, bis goddess, 
hear its enchanting tones. Again, he wanders inland, and approaches 
Tupiola, the palace of Tapio the god of the woods, that ancient palace of 
stone, with its golden windows, built in the deepest and most remote re- 
cesses of the primeval forest. There gather round him Suvetar, the god- 
dess of the summer ; Etela fanning them gently with her soft south wind : 
the fair Miclikki and Tellervo, lovely nympbs of the woods; and even 
Ukko, the mightiest of the powers of heaven. thanders bis applause from 
the dark purple clond. The harp of WainamGinen can even penet ate 
with its enchanting sounds to the abode of Kalma, the monarch of death 

Still, on summer evenings, the Finland peasant believes that, stretched 
by the shore of some forest lake, be may be beard. though unseen. singing 

to the listening herdsmen and maidens bow Kullervo, the son of Kaleva, 
the great ancestor of all the heroes of Finland, served the wicked wife of 
limarin, the smith ; how be tended her flocks and herds in the foreat pas- 
tures ; how she pute stone into his loaf, and bow he avenged all her in- 


justice to him. He sings how Abti, under the name of Lemmin Kainen, 
pursued bis wild adventures amongst the maids of the isles ; and how he 
himeelf wooed and lost Wellamo, the sister of Joukahainea. 

Thos sings Wainamoinen : 


And there lives not such a hero, 
Not a man so firm of purpose, 
Not a man, much less a woman, 
by his fires who is unmelted. 

eep the young and weep the aged ; 
Weep the middle-aged not less so ; 
Weep the men who are unmarried, 
Weep the married men as freely ; 
' Weep the bachelors and maidens ; 
Weep the girl, half child, half woman, 
When is heard that moving sound 
So his tears drop in the waters, 
Tears of ancient WainamZinen ; 
To the blue sea they flow onward, 
Onward from the wild strand flowing ; 
And beneath the crystal waters, 
Spreading o’er the sandy bottom, 
Undergo a strange mutation ; 
Changed are they to precious jewels 
To adorn fair queenly bosoms, 

And to gladden kingly men. 


Wainamoinen does not, however, sbed his tears only for the high born. 
He sends songs and inspirations among the simple people. They have 
their songs of the maidens, of the herdsmen, of their social festivities, 
songs of the cradle, and of the more stern and stirring passages of life. 

From such a race bas rprupg Joban Ludwig Runeberg, the most cele- 
brated of their living poets. Runeberg bas mingled with all the wild and 
melancholy character of his country’s traditions and mythology a deep 
feeling for its sufferings and its wrongs. His poetry deals with living 
souls, and the hard, stern realities of a real world ; neither feigned joys 
nor sufferings furnish the material for bis page ; all there is real, human, 
unmistakable flesh and blood, genuine bone and muscle. He seesin Fin- 
land a country abounding with bold features, solemn and impressive, and 
a people full of strong passions, whose souls are harrowed by deep-seated 
injuries. 

mm Reneberg isa portion of the great and stern poetic element of the 
north, incorporated with the spirit of his country. Every page is a sigh 
of the patriotic beart mourning over bis native Jand, which bas been torn 
by brute but overwhelming force from all its old and cherished associa- 
tions to become an appendage of a vast, dominant, but unamalgamated 
empire. Bip * - | 

hese patriotic griefs break forth more especially in the “ Songs of En- 
sign Stal.” The Ensign, an old soldier, is described by the poet as living 
when he was a youth in the same court with himself. He was old, and 
very poor, of a tall, angular, erect figure, with a large aquiline nose, and 
wore spectacles. He maintained bimself by making nets for the fisher- 
men, which the youth, his neighbour, then half boy and half student, 
found it very amusing to entangle. Indeed he seems to have been the 
torment of the old soldier, who often started up in a rage to drive him 
away, to be pacified again by a kind word, only again to be the butt of 
the lad’s mischief. He says, 


I then was wild in life’s gay spring, 
An ensign he, I more than king. 


Time, however, went on, winter came, and the lad staid in doors and 
read. At length one day he says: 


I took such books as first I found 
To while the tedious time along ; 
‘Twas written by no name renowned, 
And spoke of Finland's war and wrong. 


At first I read with little heed 
What little interest conveyed, 
Until at length I chanced to read 
Of noble Savolak’s brigade. 
I read a page and word by word 
My heart into its depths was stirred. 


I saw a people who could hold 
The loss of all, save honour, light; 
A troop, mid hunger-pangs and cold, 
Still, still victorious in the fight. 
On, on from page to page I sped, 
I could have kissed the words I read. 


In danger’s hour, in battle’s scathe, 
What courage showed this little band ; 
What patriot love, what matchless faith 
Didst thou inspire, poor native land! 
What generous, steadfast love was born 
In those thou fed’st on bark and corn! 


Into new realms my fancy broke, 
Where all a magic influence bore, 
And in my heart a life awoke 
Whose rapture was unknown before. 
As if on wings the day careered, 
And all too short the book appeared. 


With close of day the book was done, 
Yet was my spirit all a-glow ; 
Much yet remained to ponder on, 
Much to inquire about and know ; 
Much yet in darkness wrapped the whole ; 
I went to seek old Ensign Stal. 


He sate, as oft he sate before, 
Busily bending o’er his net, 
And at the opening of the door, 
A glance displeased my coming met ; 
It seemed as though his thought might say, 
“Is there no peace by night or day ?” 


But mischief from my mind was far, 
I came in very different mood ; 
“ I’ve read of Finland’s latest war— 
And in my veizs runs Finnish blood! 
My sou! still craveth for this lore ; 
To you, old friend, I come for more.” 


Thus spake I, and the aged man, 
Amazed, his netting laid aside; . 

A flush passed o’er his features war, 
As if of ancient martial pride: 

“* Yes,”’ said he, ‘‘ 1 can witness bear, 

If so you will, for I was there.” 


lis bed of straw my seat became ; 
And he began with joy to tell 
Of Malm and Duncker’s soul of flame, 
And deeds which even theirs excel. 
Bright was his eye and clear his brow — 
His noble look is with me now. 


He many a bloody day had seen, 

Had shared much peril and much woe ; 
In conquest, in defeat had been— 

Defeat whose wounds no cure can know. 
Mach which the world doth quite forget 
Lay in his faithful memory yet. 


Listening I sate, but nought I said 
And every word fell on my heart; 

And half the night away had fled 
Before J rose from him to part. 


Since then no better joy he had 
Than when he saw me by his side : 
Together mourned we or were glad, 
Together smoked as friends long tried. 
He was in a lin life’s spring— 
A student I, he more than king. 
The tales which now I tell in song, — 
Through many a long and silent night, 
Fell from the old man’s faltering tongue, 
Beside the peat-fire’s feeble light. 
They speak what all may understand, 
Receive them, thou dear native land. 


The poems which follow the above, and fill one little volume, are 
scenes from the war of the Russian invaders, and are extremely impres- 
sive and full ofa pathetic beauty. They are mostly little incidents out 
of the great struggle ; glimpses into the efflicted heart of a whole people. 
The poem which we will give as a specimen is written in a style of blank 
verse peculiar to Scandinavia ; it is remarkable for its ecriptural simplici- 
ty and force of language, and the frequent repetition of the same phrase 
or imagery, which is invariably drawn from the aspeeta of nature or the 
features of their stern northern ecenery. 
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THS BROTHER OF THE OLOUD. 


More than life I found it, was to love him, 
More than loving was to die as he did. 
Far within the forest's deep recesses 
Btood the homestead of a peasant-farmer, 
Distant from the present scene of warfare. 
Foe as yet bad not the place discovered— 
Hostile foot not yet had trod the pathways 
Leading thither. News of blood and battle 
Screamed the raven only from the storm-cloud, 
Or the resting hawk amid the pine-trees, 
Or the wolf, which with a blondy booty, 
Sought again the caverns of the forest. 














































































































In that cottage, on the eve of Sabbath, 
By his table sate the thoughtful peasant, 
Resting from the six days’ weary labour ; 
On bis horny palm his cheek lay heavy, 
And his arm was planted on the table. 
Still his keen gray eye was glancing sideways 
Ever and anon with troubled meaning. 
Unobserved this movement by his household- 
By the only twain within the cottage— 
By his foster-son or by his daughter. 
ey, with arms thrown fondly round each other, 

Hand in band and head to head inclining, 
Sate beside the wall in blissful silence. 
But at length the old man broke the silence, 
And each word contained a subtle meaning, 
Though he sang as merely for amusement, 
As the words came and the air dictated. 
Thus he sang : 

‘The young bear rules the forest ; 
Grows the pine-tree to adorn the moorland ; 
But if born the child for power and greatness, 
Or for sloth and cowardice, knows no one! 
Came the lad one dreary winter’s evening, 
Like a wild bird came, no one knew whither, 
Strange aid homeless, to a human dwelling. 
Unkempt locks around his forehead clustered ; 
Shoeless feet across the snows had wandered ; 
Through the tattered jerkin peeped the shoulders. 
‘ Whose, and wherefrom ?’—* Ask of whose and wherefrom 
Of the wealthy who has home and parents ! 
Wild north winds have sung my only welcome, 
And the storm-rent cloud I call my brother. 
On the foot of night I am a snow-flake, 
Which upon a cottage floor hath drifted.’ 
‘On the floor it melted not that snow flake— 
Thence the winds bore not the cloud’s young brother. 
He remained ; the youth grew out of boyhood ; 
Passed the first year slowly, undistinguished ; 
In the second, he could clear the woodland : 
In the fourth, his arm, when waned the summer, 
Slew the bear which had attacked the sheep-fold, 
Where is now the fame which all accorded, 
Greater fame than had been won by others— 
Where the old man’s hope? The old man sitteth 
Gloomy on the hearth, in vain desiring 
Of the war to bear the slightest tidings, 
Just to know if lost or saved his country. 
He the eagle's speech can ne’er interpret, 
Nor the raven's cry ; nor doth the traveller 
Come with tidings to the moorland desert ; 
And the young man who should be his helper, 
Hath no thought but how to woo a maiden!” 


Even as when the summer tempest waketh 

’Mid the sabbath stillness of all nature, 

And unseen, unthought-of, like an arrow 

Cleaves the woodland lake, no green leaf quivers, 
Falls no ripened berry, calm the pine-trees, 
Calm the blossom bending o’er the water, 

All is calm, alone the depths are seething ; 

Thus the song the young man’s soul hath entered 
Bilent sate he, gave no sign of feeling, 

Though each word pierced to his inmost being ; 
Calmly by the girl he sate all evening, 

Went to rest the same time as the others, 
Seemed to slumber ere the others slumbered, 

But long time ere yet awoke the others, 

With the earliest streak of morning’s crimson, 
Stolowith silent footsteps from the cottage. 


Morning dawned ; the sun arose in heaven, 

But two only rose to greet the Sabbath. 

Swept the hearth, the morning meal was ready, 
But two only at the board were seated. 

Mid-day came, but came no third with mid-day. 
Still no cloud the old man’s brow o’ershadowed,. 
Still the eye was tearless of the daughter, 

But to rest, although it was the Sabbath, 
Neither went when mid-day’s meal was ended. 
But ere long, as long as speeds the tempest 
From the horizon upwards, till it poureth 

Down of hail and rain its gathered burden, 
Spake the old man words, intending comfort. 

“* To the village long the way, my daugbter, 
Hills to climb, to ford the bridgeless rivers, 

And the autumn raixs the fens have flooded. 
Oft-time they who set forth in the morning 
Reach not home again ere evening cometh.” 
Thus he spake. Without a word replying 

Sate his daughter, like a folded blossom 

Which at fall of night has closed its chalice ; 
What her thoughts were in her breast was hidden. 


Yet not long she sate, that noble maiden, 
Longer not than as the sun descended, 
When the flower thirsts for the dews of evening, 
Ere adown her cheek a tear was falling, 
And with forehead on her hand, thus sang she : 
‘* When one faithful heart hath found another, 
Small becomes the once expansive circle, 
Earth and heaven, country, father, mother ; 
One embrace far more than heaven enfoldeth, 
In one eye is seen far more than heaven ; 
More than mother’s council, father’s wishes, 
By a sigh scarce audible is spoken : 

here the power like love’s fascination ? 
Where the bond which steadfast love constraineth ? 
Like the wild-swan lakes he swimmeth over, 
Rocks he scaleth witb the eagle’s pinions ; 
Long before the noontide he returneth. 
Who was not expected until evening.” 


Scarcely had she ceased than rose her father, 

And with sudden grief and sad foreboding, 
Hastened forth to seek for the departed. 

Yet no word he spake, and trod in silence 

The small track that wound along the moorland ; 
But before he reached the nearest homestead, 
Sank the sun unto the forest’s level. 


Scathed and mournful, like a blasted pine-tree 
Left alone when fire the land has ravaged, 

Now appeared the late so prosperous homestead ; 
But within the house a lonely woman 

Bent above her sleeping infant's cradle. 


Like a timid bird which on a sudden 

Hears the shot and feels the leaden arrow, 

And in terror flutters out ber pinions, 

So sprang from her seat the frightened mother, 
When the lifted Jatch she heard ; but terror 
Changed to joy as she bebeld who entered. 
Forth she sprang, and votes —— engrasping, 
Wept abundantly, yet spake in gladness. 

" Welcome oa suid she, «welcome, good old father, 
Dear in sorrow come unto our dwelling ; ? 
And thrice hail the noble youth thou fostered’st 
To defend the poor, the oppressed to succour! 
Sit thee down and rest thy limbs o’er-wearied, 
And with gladness hear what I shall tell thee. 
War has raged e’en from the close of Summer, 
Friend and foe alike the land have harried : 
None were spared but he who bore no weapon. 
And when rapine could be borne no longer, 

Rose a sturdy band, men of one parish, 

And pursued the foe who turned to meet them. 
Fierce the fight, but victory frowned on Finland, 
Few returned from death of all their numbers, 
And even they like leaves strewn by the tempest. 
After that rushed vengeance like a spring tide 
Over the land, and none had mercy shown them 
Weaponless or armed, or man or woman. 

Hither came this morn the ruthless torrent, 
When the first bell rang for Sabbath service, 
And one surge swept o’er us and despoiled us! 
On the direful tale I will not linger. 

Bound upon the floor was cast my husband ; 
Blood was poured out ; cruel power was mighty 
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Sorest was onr need ; there was no helper. 
Fight strong arms were on me ; | was seized on 
As its prey the savage wild beast seizes! 
Then the saviour came! then help was nearest ! 
Rushed into the hou-e the Cloud's young Brother, 
And oppression quailed, was felled the spoiler ! 
Here I sit amid a ransacked dwelling, 
Poorer than the sparrow on the roof-tree, 
Yet more joyful than in days of plenty, 
Could J see that brave youth and my husband 
Without harm returning from the village, 
Whither they the flying foe have fullowed !”’ 
When the old man heard the last words spoken, 
Up he rose as one who long hath rested, 

ith a troubled look of apprehension, ‘ 
And pressed onward towards the populous village. 
Sank the sun behind the distant forest, 
When, ‘twixt hope and fear his soul divided, 
He approached the dwelling of the pastor. 
Ravaged stood that once so prosperous homestead, 
Shorn and dreary like a wasted islet 
Seen mid fenland ice in depth of winter ; 
Yet within the house sate, pale and silent 
By the wall, the aged servant, Klinga. 


When he saw the door turn on its hinges, 

And his old friend enter, uprose Klinga®- 

Rose in haste, though spent and sorely wounded. 
* Still the day has light for us!” exclaimed he, 
“Strength and manhood have not left our country 
Whilst the young walk nobly in our footsteps! 
This day bath been done such true God-worship, 
That the child which hears it in the cradle 

Bhall unto bis son’s son proudly tell it! 

Hark you! Like a pack of wolves bloodthirsty, 
Came the land’s foe hither, drunk with conquest, 
Came their fierce attendants, death and rapine. 
Outrage had no bounds, blood flowed like water ; 
And between two strong unbroken horses 

Bound they the good priest, till now uninjured. 
To be dragged on foot by those wild riders. 
Short would be his fate; a few brief moments 
Numb his fettered hands, his feet would fail him, 
And his white locks in the mire be draggled. 
Pale the good man stood, to heaven uplooking, 
As if centred every thought ou heaven, 

Now that all on earth was dark and cruel. 
Praise and glory unto God! That moment 

Help was nighest! He, the de-ert’s wild-flower, 
Brother of the Cloud, like flashing lightning, 
Struck the avenging blow, hewed down the oppressors ! 
1 too am living only by his succour, 

Like a rootless pine propped by its neighbours, 
Yet life’s gift would be to me a treasure 

Could I see that youth return victorious 

From the fight which near the church is raging.” 


When the old man heard the last word spoken, 
Forth he went, as though from fire he hastened. 
Pale the crimson glory of the sunset 

As he reached the somewhat distant village. 

Sad the sight! a scene of smoke and ashes, 

Like the midnight vault with clouds o’ershadowed, 
And, upon the bill beyond the village, 

Btood the church, one star amid the storm-wrack,— 
Stood in silence gleaming o’er the moorlands, 

Like a moonbeam mid a dreary tempest. 


Amid ghastly corpses, friend and foeman, 

Like a shadow o’er a harvest meadow, 

Went he ; all around him death ; no living 
Sound was heard, was seen nought living. 
Came at length the old man to a pathway 
Small and winding amid desolate homesteads, 
Where a youth was seated, pale and bleeding, 
Yet into the pale cheek flashed the crimson, 
Yet agayn his dim eye was uplighted 

When he saw that aged man approaching. 

“ Hail!” said he, “ from death the sting is taken 
When he dies who has been early chosen 

For his land to fall, in victory’s glory! 

Hail to thee, the victor’s foster-father ! 

Hail, the noble youth who led us onward, 

He more powerful than ali we together ! 

Of our little band the strength was broken, 
Scattered like a flock without a shepherd, 
Rushing hopeless into death’s dishonour! 
There was none to cal! the land together, 
None to give us council, none to guide us, 

Till he came ; till, mid our direst ruin, 

Came the beggar’s son, with kingly bearing, 
Came with voice that summoned us to battle! 
Then was fire aroused in every bosom ; 

Doubt was at an end, new hope sprang upward, 
And like tempests sweeping over sedges 

Was our onslaught on their serried forces. 
Look! from this, into the church wall yonder, 
Lie our country foes as thick as corn-stalks 

Lie before the sickle of the reaper! 

That, the path hewed out by the avenger, 
Followed by my glance, though here I faltered, 
As in death my thoughts are his and Finland’s!” 
Speaking thus, his eyes were closed for ever. 


Day had set ; deep silence all pervaded ; 

And the calm white moon the heavens ascending, 

Saw alone the wanderer reach the church-wall. 
When beneath the sacred roof he entered, 

He beheld a crowd before the altar, 

Sad and silent as the dead beneath them. 

None stepped forth from out the crowd to meet him ; 

No one greeted him with words of welcome. 

Pressing through the throng, with dire foreboding, 

He beheld one slain before the altar, 

Easily recognised, though blood-disfigured, 

Mid a heap of foes, the youthful hero, 

Like a pine-tree felled within the forest. 


With his hard hands clenched, and as by lightning 
Struck, the old man stood, his thin cheek pallid, 
And in feeble voice, with anguish quivering, 
Forth his misery burst in lamentation. 

“‘ Now above my roof the storm has broken; 
Now the harvest of my field is ravaged ; 

Now the grave is dearer than the homestead ! 
Woe to me that thus again I meet thee, 

Thou, my age’s staff, my life’s bright honour ; 
Gift of heaven, late so fair and glorious, 

Now as little as the dust that soils thee! 


Thus the old man to his woe gave language, 
When a voice was heard, which was his daughter's, 
Speaking thus before the dead and living : 
«« He was dear to me as my own being ; 
Than aught else the earth held far more precious ; 
Yet now doubly dear that noble hero 
Lying cold and stark on earth’s cold bosom! 
ore than life I found it, was to love him, 
More than loving is, to die as he did!” 


Thus she spake without lament or weeping. 
‘Then unto the dead youth stepping forward, 
Bent her knee, and with her kerchief gently, 
And in silence, wiped his bloody forehead. 
Silent stood the crowd in deep emotion, 

Like a forest in the lull of tempest ; 

Bilent stvod the peasant women also, 

Who had hither pressed to gaze and sorrow, 
When again she spake, that noble maiden ; 
“13 there any here will fetch me water, 

So that I may clear his face of blood-stains, 

So that I may smooth his locks and part them, 
And in death behold him beautiful ; 

So that 1 may fitly show unto you 

Him, the foundling boy, the wild Cloud's Brother, 
Who rose up and was our land’s deliverer !”” 


When the father thus had heard his daughter, 
Thus beheld her by the slain youth knesling, 
Once again his broken voice he lifted : 

“‘ Woe to thee, my poor unhappy daughter! 
BSorrow’s solace, joy of thy rejoicing, 

Shield from suffering, father, brother, husband 
All are lost in him at once unto thee! ‘ 
All are taken; nought to thee remaineth !” 


At these words bursts forth the people’ : 
None was there but wept, or Ae cee” P 


in the maiden’s eye, too, tears : 

As the slain youth's hand she saete, the epi ' 
“* More than tears thy memory must honour. 
Not like those who die and are forgotten : 

Shalt thou be ; the mourning of thy country 


Shall be as the dew of summer evenings, 
Poet-inspiration, full of gladness ; 
Fall of hope for the approaching morrow !” 


Long as the foregoing poem is, we must give yet another sketch or 
two of a different character, though in the same style of versification. 
Here is one which presents a terrible picture of the fierce combat which 
the Finland peasant encounters with nature, but shows at the same time 
his indomitable and God-fearing character. 


THE PBASANT PAVO. 


Mid the high bleak Moors of Saarijarvis, 

On a sterile farm, dwelt l’easant Pavo, 

And its poor soil tilled with care untiring, 
Trusting to the Lord to send the increase. 

Here he lived with wife and little children, — 

With them of his sweat-earned bread partaking. 
Dikes he dug, and ploughed his land, and sowed it. 
Spring time came, and now the melting snow-drifts 
Drenched the fields, and half the young crop perished ; 
Summer came, and the descending hail-storms 
Dashed the early ears down, half destroying : 
Autumn came, and frost the remnant blasted. 


Pavo’s wife she tore her air exclaiming : 
“ Payo, Pavo, man the most unhappy, 
Take thy staff, by God we are forsaken ; 
Hard it is to beg, to starve is harder!” 
Pavo took her hand, and thus he answered : 
“ God doth try his servant, not forsake him. 
Bread made half of bark must now suffice us! 
I will dig the dykes of two-fold deepness, 
But from God will { await the increase.” 
She made bread of corn and bark together ; 
He dug lower dikes with double labour, , 
Sold his sheep, and purchased rye aud sowed it. 
Spring time came ; again the melting snow-drifts 
Drenched the fields, and half the young crop perished : 
Summer came, and the descending hail-storms 
Dashed the early ears down, half destroying: 
Autumn came, and frosts the remnant blighted. 
Pavo's wife, she smote her breast, exclaiming : 
“ Pavo, Pavo, man the most unhappy, 
Let us die, for God hath us forsaken ! 
Hard it is to die, to live is harder!” 


Pavo took her hand, and thus made answer : 
‘¢ God doth try his servant, not forsake him ; 
Bread made half of bark must still suffive us. 
I will dig the dikes of three-fold deepness, : 
But from Heaven will still expect the increase!’ 
She made bread of corn and bark together ; 
He dug lower dikes with three-fold labour, 
Sold his cattle, purchased rye, and sowed it. 
Spring time came, but now the melting snow-drifts 
Lett the young crops in the fields uninjured : 
Summer came, but the descending hail-storms 
Dashed not down the rich ears, nought destroying : 
Autumn came, and saw, by frost unvlighted, 
Wave the golden harvest tor the reaper. 
Then fell Pavo on his knees, thus speaking : 
“ God has only tried us, rot forsaken!” 
On her kuees his wife tell, aud thus said she : 
“ God hath only tried us, not forsaken! ” 
Then exulting spake unto ber husband : 
“« Pavo, Pavo, take with joy the sickle ; 
We may now make glad our hearts with plenty, 
Now may cast away the bark unsavoury, 
Now may bake sweet bread of rye-meal only!” 
Pavo took her hand, and thus made answer : 
‘ Woman, woman, ‘tis but sent to try us ; 
So we may have pity on the sufferer. 
Mix then bark with corn even as aforetime ; 
Frosts have killed the harvests of our neighbour.” 


The following which shall be the last of these graphic pictures of a 
strong life, is singularly fresh and beautiful. 


OJAN PAVO’S CHALLENGE. 


Came from Tavastland tall Ojan Pavo, 

Tall and vigorous ’mong the sons of Finland, 

Stedfast as a mountain clothed with pinewood, 

Bold and fleet and powerful as a tempest. 

He could from the earth uproot the fir-tree ; 

Could the bear encounter single-handed ; 

Lift a horse above the loftiest fences, 

And, as straw, compel strong men to bow down. 

Now he stood, the stedfast Ojan Pavo, 

Proud and vigorous at the nation s council. 

In the court he stood among the people, 

Like a lofty fir-tree amid brush wood, 

And he raised his voice and thus addressed them : 
‘« If there be a man here born of woman 

Who can, from the spot whereon I plant me, 

Move me only for a single moment, 

I to him will yield my farm so wealthy ; 

He shall win from me my silver treasure ; 

Of my numerous flocks he shall be master ; 

His I will become both soul and body.” 
To the people thus spoke Ojan Pavo. 

But the country youth shrank back in terror ; 

To the proud man answered only silence ; 

None was found who would accept his challenge. 


But with love and admiration gazed they, 
All the maidens, on that youthful champion, 
Standing there—the powerful Ojan Pavo— 
Like a lofty fir-tree among brashwood, 

His eyes flashing like the stars of heaven, 
And his open forehead clear as day-light, 
And his thick locks flowing to his shoulders, 
Like a streamlet falling down in sunshine. 


From the throng of women forth stepped Anna, 

She the fairest of that country’s maidens, 

Lovely as the morning at its rising. 

Forth she stepped in haste to Ojan Pavo, 

Round his neck she flung her arms so tender, . 

Laid her throbbing heart against his bosom, 

Pressed against his cheek ber cheek so rosy. 

Then she bade him break the bonds that held him. 

But the youth stood moveless, and was vanquished. 
Yielding thus he spoke unto the maiden : 

Anna, Anna, I have lost my wager ; 

Thou must take from me my farm so wealthy ; 

Thou hast won from me my silver treasure ; 

Thou of all my flocks art now possessor ; 

fam thine! thine am I soul and body!” 





A CHAPTER ON GOLF. 


There is a philosophy in games and pastimes which adapts them to the 
different seasons of the year—to the open air or the dwelling-house—to 
the ordinary domestic ciicle or to visitors—to the strong and robust or to 
the aged and feeble. Golf, according to those conditions, is a Scotch 
summer game, playtd out of doors ; two, or more, may engage in it; the 
exercise affurded is healthful and exhilarating, while it does not, like 
cricket, tax the bodily powers so as to preclude people of average pbysi- 
cal development from juining in its practice. The requisites for the game 
are a large common (or /inks, as it is called in Scotland), a club, and a 
bali. The links is divided into different sections along its circumference, 
each of these being indicated by a small hole, and the play consists in 
holing the ball with the smallest number of shots. But as clubs and balls 
are relative terms, which, in the one case, may be associated with such 
bladgeons as sculpture puts into the hands of Hercules, and, in the other, 
with the projectiles used by cricketers or artillerymen, it is necessary to 
describe the implements of this game somewhat minutely. To begin with 
the clab: it is not a rude, ponderous instrument, but is, on the contrary, 
aa elegant flexible affair. In length, it resembles a billiard mace, but is 
probably thicker at the top and narrower at the under extremity. The 
portion applied to the ball is in shape, what opticians would designate, 
plano-convex : ‘9 use more familiar phraseology, it somewhat resem- 
bles the human toot, with this diffrence, that the sole is flat. The plain 
side is mounted with horn, with a view to durability ; while the outer, or 
convex side, is loaded with lead. to give greater momentum to the stroke. 
The size is much less than the buman fvot, being proportioned to the di- 
mensions of the ball, which does not exceed two inches in diameter. The 
latter is made up of feathers, paste. and leather, and reqnires to be care- 
fully prepared, so as to possess weight, strength, and elasticity, in due pro- 
portions. The club also requires to be made of suitable wood (generally 
hickory and ash), and tobe manufactared with great care and skill, other 
wise the three elements specified as necessary for the ball cannot be at- 
tained for its propeller. 

The tools being briefly touched on, now let us start with a couple of 
golfers, and describe the externals of a morning’s sport. There is no rea- 





son why the game should not be played at any hour of the day as well as 





its beginning ; but we are conservative of old habits, and, as we bold it 
to be sound policy for a man to have business of some kind or other te 
occupy his attention throughout the day, eo it follows that bis recreation 
should take place in the morning as @ tonie in preparation for that busi- 
ness, or in the evening as a sedative after the performance of his labours. 
So, than, let golf be with us a morning pastime. 

Six o'clock has rung, and groups of artisans are sauntering along to 
their daily toil ; we pass them and the busy housemaids, who are at work 
dusting carpets and cleaning bell-handles, and in fitteen minutes we are 
on the links, and then we look around for one minute on the glorious 
prospect. There is the sky festooned over-head with blue and fleecy clouds, 
and the choristers of heaven flapping their glittering plumage in the gol- 

den sunbeams ; there is the sea, calm as a silver mirror, and dotted with 
thips and fishing boats, the measured sounds of whose oars boom solemaly 
along the face of the deep; there is the town itself, with its white towers 
and steeples, and the smoke of breakfast fires, your own among the rest, 
curling up like incense ; there are the fields of yellow corn ripening for 

the harvest; there is the green sward underneath your feet, literally 

sparkling with floral jewels--the white gowans, the sheep gowans, the 

yellow butter-cup:, the sea-pinks, and the blue bells, all appealing im 

turn to diiferent senses; and last, and not least, there is yourself in health 

and vigour; and in ‘all this happy world there is nothing more poetical, 

although to dull mortals it may seem prosaic, than the firm tread and 

buoyant bearing of genuine physical vigour. Here are you with clear 

eye, blooming cheek, and steady hand, and what do these phenomena not 

denote? Do they not speak of being early and temperately to bed over- 

night? of domestic serenity ? of conscience—purity, and so forth? Your 

bacchanalian, your gambler, your close-fisted, late at night, cheese-par- 
ing, money-making drudge cannot rise at dawn of morn to play at golf. 

is might as soon expect him to deduct a per-centage from a widow’s 

ebt. 

But we are on the links to play and not to moralize. Very well, the 
to work. Thomso: takes a handfull of brown sand from a hole, excava 
for the purpose, and. forming a small pyramid, the ball is carefully placed 
on the apex. The clab is thea taken in hand, and, after two or three trial- 
aims, the implement isswung round with full radius, and the ball takes 
an upward flight of some hundred feet and disappears behind a small hill. 
Forthwith an attendant urchin, y’clept a cadie, darts off in pursuit, and 
has its whereabouts fixed before the party come forward. Smith has his 
ball ready, but by this time a boy with a fleet of cows, or a couple of 
nymphs with washing baskets, are seeu hovering in the locality where 
Smith, from long experience, knows that his ordnance is likely to fall, 
and he has to pause. The delay is needful, because a blow with a golf- 
ball may be fatal, and in no circumstances is pleasant; and so much is 
this understood and acted on, that in some districts (viz., Glasgow, &c.,) 
the authorities are Vandalistic enough to probibit the sport entirely. 

“ Hollo, yoa there!” shouts the remaining cadie, “ cut your stick, 
will you! and look sharp about it!” 

The parties admouishe |, knowing from experience that golfers do not 
brook delays, immediately act on the polite bint given by the youth, and 
there now being a clear field, Smith in turn proceeds to send off his ball. 
But instead of causing it to describe a brilliant parabolic carve like his 
antagonist, his shot produces a low horizontal mouvement, which carries 
the ball toa greater distance. Both having played it is time that the 
party should move off, but you are a stranger, and as there are spare 
clubs and balls, you are courteously invited to try your band ; and, sooth 
to say, inasmuch as Mesers. Thomson and Smith struck their balls with so 
much ease, you do uot think that there can be any great difficulty in the 
matter, and you grasp the proffered implement without any hesitation. 
But tyro, beware! When one looks at a gardener mowing grass, there 
does not in all the world appear to be a more simple operation. Well, 
friend, try it, sweep first, and you vey the point of the scythe in mother 
earth ; sweep second, aud you innocently brush the tip of the grass-blades ; 
sweep third, and you cut the grass in some places, but not in others; 
sweep fourth. you feel the perspiration running down your forehead, and 
your shoulders aching, and you give up the operation in despair. It is 
the same with golf. Your friends advise you not to attempt a heavy 
stroke, but you are determined to do something brilliant and you draw 
full force, but as you have struck nothing you swing round on one foot, 
and narrowly escape falling on the nose. Of course you are certain that 
by striking lower next time you will do the business—but this time the 
club comes thump upon the ground, and a tingling pain runs from the 
wrist to the elbow. Messrs. Thomson and Smith are too polite to inter- 
fere—indeed, you do not give them time, for you are anxious to retrieve 
the blots on your escutcheon, and in fury you strike again. All at once 
yeu are taken back by a sharp crack, and a feeling of lightness comes 
over your grasp. You have broken the club. The head nearly paid its 
compliments to Thomson’s encepbalon, and as for the ball it is at Smith’s 
feet, having positively not been dispatched, notwithstanding your Heren- 
lean effort, one yard from your standing point. You gaze at the shat- 
tered shaft in your hand, and have to admit with shame and confusion, 
that golf, like everything else, cannot be mastered without experience, 
and that the ease and dexterity of veterans in the art, is not the result of 
chance, but of long and continued practice. Now at last we move off in 
earnest. 

Thomson's ball lies in an advantageous position, and a red flag deno- 
ting the goal is seen fluttering in the distance. His next stroke sends 
the ball within a yard of the staff, and this is by all pronounced to be a 
good shot. Smith has not been so fortunate, his ball lies in a sand-rut, 
whilst some ungaialy whins are in close vicinity, and he calls despairingly 
for the putter—an instrument with an iron head and stem, and therefore 
calculated for durability when the golfer is driven to operate in the jun- 
gle. ‘The ball is driven from its lair, but the awkwardness of its site has 
prevented an eflective blow, and it has not been propelled onwards to ite 
destination further than some ten feet, and this turns the scale in Thom- 
son’s favour, who trics to bole his ball with the third shot, but the touch 
given is howoopathically too strong, and it provokingly bounds over it 
for an inch or two. Smith now comes up within a foot. Thomson holes, 
but Smith is also entitled to play, in order that the shot may be equalized, 
and as he also holes with the fourth shot, the first hole is a draw between 
the two players. This, then, is golf, consisting of pedestrianism round 
the margin of the links,* two or three powerful blows, and two or three 
delicate manipulations, No game that has yet been invented affords 
more gentle and equable exercise, and if, at first sight, it seems to the 
players of more active sports to be too tame for general acceptance, we 
must refer in proof of contrary experience to the antiquity of golf, to the 
numbers, distinction, and enthusiasm of its votaries, and to the feats 
which long practice has enabled some of them to perferm. 

Positively golf can be traced in Scottish history up to 1457, and nega- 
tively to aremoter date. The negative, lest we should be thought of 
dealing with Caledonian mist, we shall not touch on, but the positive evi- 
dence is too curious to be disposed of summarily. In 1457, foot-ball and 
golf were prohibited in Scotland by act of parliament ; and the cause of 
this was, that tbe youths of the north might concentrate their strength on 
archery, it being found, by bitter experience, that when the English and 
Scotch encountered each other in hostile conflict, the superiority of the 
English bowmen more than once turned the tide of battle. The subse- 
quent introduction of gunpowder into warfare took away the prestige of 
the bow ; but whether the canon against golf was ever furmally repealed 
or whether the musket quietly assumed its ascendaacy, and threw this 
singular enactment into desuetude, we know not ; but certain it is, that 
in practice golf emerged from its hiding-place, and bas ever since main- 
taiued its ground as a national pastime. The blight of legislation seems 
to have fallen with more fatal effect on foot-ball, as whatever may have 
been its popularity anterior to the fifteenth century, its practice, although 
by no means upknown, is not now general north of the Tweed. An un- 
doubted weakness of our forefathers was to drag everything into the vor- 
tex of statute law, and it is therefore not surprising that the authorities 
having once had golf under their notice, should be reluctant to lose sight 
of it in after times, We find that the Scottish Solomon bad his own club- 
maker, and it is likely that his handiwork gave satisfaction ; but it would 
appear tbat the balls of national manufacture were not up to the mark, 
and the golfers of the day were unpatriotic enough to import balls from 
Holland and other places, a proceeding which the Protectionism of the 
day would not tolerate. James, although now in England, was deter- 
mined on * justice to Scotland,”’ aud in a letter from Salisbury, dated 5th 
Augutt, 1618, he declares by way of preamble, that whereas, “ no small 
quantity of gold and zilveir is zeirly transported out of his Hieness’ king- 
dom of Seotland for bying of goff balles,” and to stop this iniquity bis 
majesty confers a monopoly of ball manufacture on James Melvill for 
** ye space of twenty-one zeirs.”’ But, in case said James Melvill should, 
like other monopolists, ride on the top of his commission, the price of 
each ball was fixed at “ four shillings money of this realm.” If by “ thie 
realm’ the monarch meant England, Master Melvill would receive about 
twice the price at which golf-balls can be purcbased in the reign of Queen 
Victoria ; bat ifbe means the coinage of bis native Holyrood, the remu- 








* Of course, there is no prescribed distance between holes, or as to size of 





links. At Leith, to go round the holes meant a walk of 2231 yards. It is now 
nearly 200 yards less. 
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. would just be fourpence sterling. What the compara- 
pega tg a rer was in 1618 ‘os what it is in 1854 we must leave 
to the decision of Mr. M’Calloch and other pundits in economical science. 
Besides fixing the price, the king or his councillors took precautions for 
the ideutification of balls canonical,“ ye said James Melvill being ordainit 
to have ane particular stamp of bis awin, and to cause mark and stamp 
all sucae ballis maid by him and his forsaidis thairwith ; and that all bal- 
lis maid within the kingdome found to be otherwayis stamped sall be es- 
cheated.” “Whether Melvill’s monopoly was renewed or whether any 
other monopolist basked in the sunshine of his “ Hieness’ ” favour, histo- 
ry and tradition are silent, but Edinburgh players, who now want good 
balls, take care that they bear the classical imprimatur of “ Gourlay, 
who by dint of merit and without adventitious aid, contrives to keep bim- 
self at the top of the ball market. St. Andrew's, however, is the great 
mart for this commodity, and it is said that it consumes about three or 
four thousand and exports eight thousand annually. 

Charles I. was an enthusiastic player, and it is alleged, although some 
miscroscopic antiquarians question the veracity of the statement, that he 
was playing on Leith links when a letter was patinto his hands announc- 
ing the first news of the rebellion in Ireland. He did not, however, dis- 

lay on this occasion the sang froid which heroes in like circumstances 
of evinced when engaged in a favourite recreation. He did not delib- 
erately finish the round, or even allow the fate of the first hole to be as- 
certained ; but, on the contrary, he took the arm of an attendant, and in 
t agitation drove to Holyrood, from whence he next day set off to 
| Poor hn, The Duke of York, afterwards James II., was also a keen golfer, 
and when visiting Scotland in 1681—82, in the capacity of Commissioner 
to the Scotch Parliament, he kept court along with the Duchess at Holy- 
rood, and gave royal encouragement to the games of the period, and per- 
sonally was often a competitor for golf honours on Leith links. A gen- 
tleman not long since dead remembers an old man who, when a boy 
officiated as cadie to his royal highness on some of these occasions. At 
this time the golf was practised at the English eourt (very likely because 
patronized by the Stuarts), and two nobleman in the duke’s suite insisted 
that it was as much an English asa Scotch game. There being no his- 
torical data for the settlement of the controversy, it was agreed to decide 
it by a passage at arms. The two nobleman were to be on one side, and 
the duke was allowed to select an Edinburgh player as his partner. In- 
quiry was of course made as to the champion golfer in Edina, and univer- 
sal suffrage pointed to one Paterson, a poor shoemaker, whose ancestors 
had been equally famous for the like prowess. With some difficulty 
Paterson was induced to play, and whether from real superiority, or by 
favour of their antagonists—for sincerity is not always to be found 
amongst the train of the blood royal—the Duke and his humble coadju- 
tor gained the day. The money acquired by Paterson in connection with 
this exploit was employed in building a house in the Canongate, to which 
the Duke contributed a stone bearing the arms of the Paterson family, 
surmounted by a crest and motto appropriate to the distinction which its 
owner bad acquired as a golfer. The erest isa dexter hand grasping a 
golf club, with the motto “ Far and sure.’’* The edifice is or lately was 
extant, and asa living page of the “ Chronicles of the Canongate” we 
trust it will be allowed to remain. 

Golf long continued a favourite game with the nobility, gentry, and 
traders of Edinburgh, and three societies have with more or less success 
existed for about a century back. One of these received a silver club 
valued at £15 from the Town Council, which was annually played for up 
to a comparatively recent period. These societies flourished with great 
vigour, having premises, insignia, and uniforms suited to the game; but 
except the uniform little now remaias to attract the popular attention. 
This decadence has not arisen from any want of attachment to the sport 
but is rather a consequence of the advancing civilization and utilitarian 
character of the times. As already explained, a large, clear links is in- 
dispensable to the practice of golf, and the difficulty is to obtain eligible 
ground within a moderate distance from towns. Noother game, noteven 
arehery or cricket demands so much space as golf, and although nomi- 
nally the links of a town are common to all, yet, devoted as we are to 
golf, we must in candour admit that golfers are not entitled to exclusive 
possession. Pedestrians demand and should receive some consideration, 
and they league with arboriculturists, in order that trees may be planted, 
and your foliage is prohibitive of golfing. Citizens tired of the heat and 
dust of narrow streets erect villas beyond the links, and then there isa 
clamour for roadways which cause ugly intersections, and which necessi- 
tate drains, water-courses, pavements, lamp-posts, water-pipes, &c. In 
addition to all this, cows, sheep, and horses, legally or illegally are turn- 
ed loose into the green pastures for grazing ; and after these follow or 
ae the washing and bleaching of clothes and drying ropes, and at 

ngth the mortified golfer is so surrounded with impediments, that he 
hangs his club in the attic, tosses his balls or playthings to his children, 
and follows his favourite sport no more. But itis difficult to extinguish 
strong instincts—and of a Saturday afternoon we yet see groups of gol- 
fers of all ages in Leith links; and in Bruntsfield links the genuine old 
incorporated Edinburgh golfer may still be seen in his red coat and green 
collar, an object of interest and admiration to the gaping urchin, ane to 
the passing stranger. St. Andrew’s, however, maintains its position as 
the metropolis of golfing—and there the sport bids fair to flourish in im- 
mortal youth—a strong-hold where it maintains supremacy with a tenacity 
that nothing short of national convulsion is ever likely to disturb. This 

eable state of matters has been brought about by a variety of causes. 
In the first place, the old archiepiscopal city has long been famous for 
proficiency in the game ; it is the seat ofa aniversity, and golfing is re- 
cognised as an academic pastime ; it is the chosen abode of a retired gen- 
try, and what amusemement so suitable to green old age as golfing? It 
is not a manufacturing town, and therefore the demand for “ lungs”’ is not 
so outrageous as in spinning distric’s. Hence the authorities are not 
utilitarian, and they are conservative of golfing, and would no more tol- 
erate innovations on the links than Oxford would think of draining the 
Isis, or Coventry dream of suppressing Lady Godiva’s procession. Aber- 
deen, Perth, Musselburgh, and other localities also, are praisworthily 
jealous of inroads, so that the genius of golf, although scothed on her na- 
tive and darling soil, is yet very far from being killed. 

We have now to refer to some singular feats in golfing, properly so 
called, as well as to some wonderful performances, which, although 
achieved by golfers, are not legitimately within the sphere of the game. 
Of the first class may be mentioned the dexterity of a northern player, 
who was in the habit of striking off three balls from one hole to another 
(the distance being nearly five hundred yards) with such precision that 
giving a uniform number of strokes to each ball, the three would so clus- 
ter round the second hole that the player could touch them all with his 
club. To the uninitiated other kinds of feats had a greater appearance 
of the marvellous. When striking a ball on a large common the vertical 
or horizontal distance traversed cannot be accurately judged, except by a 
practised eye, hence, to send a ball up to the top of a mountain, or over 
the apex of a public building, confers on the golfer laurels which could 
not be accorded to him on his own proper field. Some daring spirit hav- 
py Neem steeple-chases, in his eye, conceived the bold idea of driving 
@ ball from Bruntsfield links to the top of Arthur’s Seat, near Edin- 
burgh—a performance which appeared so extravagant to a local historian 
who flourished in the middle of last century, that, like the steam naviga- 
tion of the Atlantic, it was dogmatically asserted to be an utter impossi- 
bility. It has, however, been accomplished, affording another instance, 
among many, of the danger of rash assumption of the prophetic office. 
The feat has not been tried latterly, as the number of houses and streets 
that intervene would render it a tedious, although, having duly the fear 
of our own warning before our eyes, we shall not add--an impracticable 
operation. The next enterpriaes that deserve notice, are the driving of 
balls over public buildings, and the first of these was a bet, taken in 1798, 
that two members of the Burgess Golfing Society of Edinburgh could not 
send balls over the spire of St. Giles’s church of that city. Two cham- 
pions having been selected, they were allowed to use six balls each--and 
the question was decided at an early hour in the morning in order to pre- 
vent accident and interruption. For greater precision to the judges and 
and players, an erection was placed on the weather-cock, and the balls 
were struck from the south-east corner of Parliament sqnare. The height, 
inclading base distance, is a hundred and sixty-ou ; and the balls 

considerably higher than the required elevation, and, in point of 
act, after-experiment demonstrated that the undertaking was not up to 
the average stroke of formidable players. The next match of the kind 
was to surmount the Melville Monument, situated in the new town of 
Edinburgh--a bet which the challengers could not have proposed had 
they been aware of the St. Giles’s affair, as the monument is only a hun- 
dred and fifty feet high—although it is possible that the parties in this 
second business, which took place many years after the other, may have 
thought that golfing had so much degenerated in modern times, that the 
chivalry of the last century could not be maintained. The wager was, 
however, duly won by a writer to the signet, 4nglic?, an attorney. 
One word more and we end our chapter on golfing. If in selecting a 





* « Pur ! is the phrase used by southern golfers as a warning to stragglers 
to keep out of danger when a ball is struck, Themotto may bea pun ‘coe 
as well as indicating a shot far yet effective. 





pastime permanence be any recommendation, the golf is eminently de- 
serving of consideration. When the arm looses t'e vigour, cricket must 
be given up, feeble knees will not suit for foot-ball, and the archer must 
cease to string his bow when his eyes grows dim. But golf outlives all 
—for as it does not heavily tax the bodily powers, that gentle-paced old 
age which Shakspearc says comes on us “frosty but kindly,” is not in- 
compatible with its moderate indulgence. 





THE FORTUNATE ISLANDS. 
LAGUNA. 

It was on a St. Patrick’s Day—and, by the same token, in the morning 
too,—a party started for Laguna, the ancient capital of Teneriffe ;—a 
considerate countryman sent me a bunch of trefoil, which I put in my 
hat as a make-believe, in lieu of the green immortal shamrock.” This 
appeared to tickle the fancy of the peasant girls, for as we passed, many 
sparkling-eyed, coquettish, laughing maids ated ; Is the Senor carrying 
gras: for his horse in his sombrero?” 

The great charm of rambling in Teneriffe is a complete emancipation 
from the established conventional rules of every-day travelling—a free- 
dom from the imaginary wants good people entail upon themselves, ren- 
dering everything a burden, and calling forth the vexatious expression, 
* Really all this is not worth the trouble.” A camel and three donkeys, 
in the Consul’s court-yard, gave signs of preparation that we were about 
to take the road. ‘ The ship of the desert,’”’ lying down with his legs in 
most inconceivable positions, was laden with portmanteaus, cooking uten- 
sils and provisions. Two ladies and myself mounted the long eared, pa- 
tient animals, while the Consul, in honour of his political position be- 
strode the celebrated, enduring, gay, lively, reckless steed, yclept “Bones ;” 
and thus arranged we all started, a merry, social, happy party, with the 
healthy, cheerful sensation freedom, fresh air, and exercise invariably pro- 
duces. At about a mile beyond the outskirts of Santa Cruz the road 
leads to a steep, winding ascent, paved with large blue stones to prevent 
the rush of water rendering it impassable after the rains. For five miles 
to Laguna, on one side, mountains, hills, ravines, barrancas, tiny torrents, 
present themselves ; on the other side the country extends over undala- 
ting plains, divided into well cropped farms, with substantial houses, neat 
cottages, villages, windmills in full work, the distant view hemmed in by 
a chain of lofty mountains, their sides and sunfmits streaked with snow- 
drifts ; and on some grassy knoll, or in a shady dell, stand the relics of 
a convent chapel, or small religious building, humbly erected in honour 
of the great and good Being who in mercy extended his hand and stayed 
the pestilence which had decimated the people. At intervals, crosses 
sometimes mark out where man had shed his brother’s blood, reminding 
the wayfarers to breathe an orison for the departed, and offer his religious 
dues, never neglected by the peer or peasant. 

At a considerable distance, Laguna exhibits all the appearance of an 
extensive city ; towers, spires, churches, large edifices, crumbling ruins, 
broad causeways, aqueducts, traces of former greatness fast fading away 
through neglect ; but, crossing the bridge, the sad, solitary, deserted 
streets, force the painful fact on your observation that the golden days of 
Laguna are passed and gone; its consequence is as a tale told in the 
olden times, that poverty has usurped the place of wealth, melancholy 
of mirth ; its nobility and ancient fathers lie mouldering in the churches 
falling rapidly to decay, and “ Fuimus” might be well engraved as the 
motto under the armorial bearing of every second gateway. 

With few exceptions, the streets are not sufficiently broad for the lofty 
solid stone houses at each side of them, still bearing the titles often to be 
met in the history of Spain and Spanish wars. Massive, floridly carved 
pillars flank each spacious entrance to the inner court, round which gal- 
leries and wide piazzas extend, supported by heavy buttresses. The 
apartments are large, out of proportion, often gloomy, always filthy—de- 
void of ornament, painting, decoration, they contrast badly with the ex- 
terior of the mansions. 

The Spanish arrangement for domestic comfort is vastly at variance 
with English ideas. A large room with whitewashed walls, the doors and 
windows daubed blue, red, yellow, or any other glaring colour ; an un- 
comfortable sota, bolstered up against the wall ; chairs of various dimen- 
sions and descriptions strided in rows ali round a table guiltless of clean- 
liness ; a few Spanish and Yankee prints, Pizarro, in a red hunting coat 
and round hat ; Cortes, in a clerical garb, bearing off a Mexican princess 
evidently snatched suddenly from her bed and not dressed for the day ; 
or General Taylor and a handful of soldiers, putting to the route a mal- 
titude of opponents. Juan, major-domo, courier, provider, and cook, 
conducted us to a house he had procured, affording every accommodation 
and comfort for us. The exterior was not calculated to strike the beholder 
with astonishment; a small shop, suited only to Spanish customers, 
strings of garlic, sausages of the consistency and colour of Kilkenny mar- 
ble, round, small Dutch cheeses, of asphaltum smell and hue, herrings, no 
longer red, but regularly done brown, demijeans of sour wine, bottles of 
aquadiente, gaudy crockery, looking-glasses giving unpleasant reflections, 
salt-pickled, sodden fish, morsels of mouldy pork, the whole mass sending 
forth a compound of villanous smells. However, “bold as flies,” we 
made our way through a narrow, dark passage, up a rickety staircase, 
and found the landing place—a cistern. 

The good woman of the house was busily engaged in the herculean 
task of attempting to remove, with soap, sand, and water, the layers of mud 
and dirt which had gradually accumulated for many years ; a nice pros- 
pect--damp floors, dusty chairs, and, for a bedroom, a den-dungeon, soli- 
tary cell, a nook off the sitting apartment, a hole in the wall, without 
window, light, or ventilation ; its furniture a bed raised on hard mat- 
tresses to a giddy elevation, a patchwork quilt, and armies of pulgas- 
fleas, in busy preparation to feast upon the fresh victims, the well-fed 
visitors. 

Fearing, if we indulged in these luxuries, discontent might visit us for 
the remainder of our lives, we resorted to the Fonda, and secured the 
upper portion of the hotel, so far as lodging went, at the rate of one Spa- 
nish dollar per diem. 

The “ Mivarts’”’ of Laguna had adark, deep porch, heavy gates, opening 
into a court-yard rank with weeds, wild flowers, overgrown daturas, de- 
cayed orange-trees, and blighted shrubs. The house, with a wooden bal- 
cony, picturesquely green with moisture from decomposed vegetable mat- 
ter, enclosed three sides of the square. A suspiciously unsafe staircase 
led up to the once gay and glittering hall, and, presto, you entered the 
public room, serving sundry purposes—for dinners, assemblies, concerts, 
feastings, fastings, and processions; the usual dirty table occupied the 
middle of the saloon, a Falstaff corps of chairs protected the walls, two 
sofas, well calculated to inflict penance, the universal collection of Yan- 
kee specimens of the fine arts—and the furniture is all told. However, 
simple folks who have rambled a distance somewhat greater than from 
Hungerford Stairs to Blackwall, or even round the ticklish, trying Fore- 
land, soon accommodate themselves to circumstances; a room with two 
stretchers and sofa contented our lady friends, while a small but airy elo- 
set answered for my roosting place. Indefatigable Juan quickly ar- 
ranged a corner of the long table, and, like magic, choice viands smoked 
upon the board. The night set in cool and chilly, rendering my old fel- 
low traveller—a fine Scotch plaid—an agreeable bed-companion ; con- 
tent, exercise, and moderation are the soundest, surest, simplest soporifics, 
exceeding henbane, “ Batley,” or other narcotics ; and the bright sun of 
a bracing morning roused me from that temporary oblivion welcomed in 
joy and sorrow, in prosperity and poverty, alike by the monarch and the 
beggar. 

a was so called from having been once near an extensive lake, 
but the water has disappeared and a smiling valley fills its place. Our 
preparations were soon made for an excursion ; the donkeys saddled, I 
elevated to a horse ; a bevy of country damsels, with fresh milk, eggs, 
and vegetables, crowded the Fonda ball and piazza; a host of beggars 
paved the stairs and entrauce, martyrs, they asserted, to every complaint, 
disease, and misfortune entailed on mortals, but vigorous in their entrea- 
ties for assistance, and indefatigable in their vociferations for “ quartees,”’ 
invoking every saint in and out of Heaven to aid their petitions. With 
difficuly making our escape, we rode through a street or two, and de- | 
scended by a most execrable road, from the recent rains soft and slippery, 
to the Vale of Laguna. 

The first and truly important object was a very large stone cistern, 


| 





with several compartments, fed by a never-failing supply of cool, clear 
mountain water ; peasants in their picturesque costumes, bearing off jars | 
of the limpid liquid, or watering horses, oxen, and sheep, presented a | 
lively, animated scene. On, on we went through fields of corn, maize, | 
wheat, lupins, beans, flax, and potatoes, the cultivation extending in ribs 
and patches up the sides of the hills and mountains. The cottages were | 
numerous, and the huts, resembling Irish hovels, equally so; the roofs | 
rising from the ground, and no outlet for the smoke, save the wretched 
entrance ; occasionally a substantial building among vineyards ; peach 
and pear orchards ; orange groves denoted “ the Lord of a Manor,” A 
delightful ride of two hours brought us nearly to the end of the vale, and 
it was wisely proposed to take our breakfast in the porch of an old cha- | 
pel; a number of women and children soon collected ; one opened the | 





door of the little building, another brought forth venerable looking 














chairs which might have answered for a cardinal ; and down we sat to 
feast on hard-boiled eggs, parizidge, snow-white bread-fruit ; our drink 
the “ crystal well,” diluted with a dash of Teneriffe wine. What an an. 
tidote to all romance the daily, necessary, common-place, vulgar practice 
of sustaining nature, is! 

The chapel was about thirty feet long and eighteen broad, but in a sad 
state of dilapidation ; the furniture, paraphernalia, banners, and relics 
fast mouldering away. When a large population filled Laguna and its 
environs, and hardy peasants tilled the vale, the little chapel was used 
for sacred purposes ; but emigration has thinned the population so much 
that it is no longer required, and could no doubt be purchased" for a very 
trivial sum. The situation commands a view of the whole vale, and of 
the cathedral towers, spires, and city of Laguna ; on aclear day the Peak 
appears as if at a very short distance. 

The continuation of the road to the basc of the mountain was far more 
picturesque than safe—a complete scramble through mud, up rocks, and 
over loose stones, rendered doubly exciting to nervous riders, from being 
splashed with water, and slippery with moss. We were fain to abandon 
the horses and patient animals, and pilgrim-like, with staff in band, push 
forward, ascending on the sliding scale. The wood through which we 
passed was small but dense ; the ancient monarchs had been cut away in 
days of yore ; a gushing noisy torrent rushed now near us, now across our 
=. now tumbling foaming down into a dark dell was scarcely heard ; 
arge ferns of various kinds ; heaths approaching in size to trees; wild 
flowers of variegated hues ; banks of modest violets skirted the way, and 
with the thyme and other fragrant shrubs perfumed the air. 

Having reached the backbone of the mountain—the southern plains of 
Teneriffe again—the smiling crops, the carefully cultivated farms—towns, 
villages, hamlets, and the sea dashing on a belt of white sand on the dis- 
tant coast broke upon our view ; from a higher pointa portion of Laguna 
Vale, the barranca extending towards Santa Cruz, the peak without 
which no scene in Teneriffe is complete ; the ocean and the Grand Canary 
lay beneath us. 

Attempting to describe the numerous objects eomposing a grand land- 
scape in a Sisyphean labour ; the eye may convey correct ideas of vari- 
ous views, but the pen generally fails; scenery appears to all of us ina 
different guise; and although the sublime must arouse the most stolid, 
and excite the most unromantic “to look up from nature to nature’s 
God,” still for my own part, after reading florid, graphic, and no doubt 
accurate accounts, sketches, ramblings, wanderings, pencillings, rough 
and smooth notes, diaries, and the olla podrida of titles now bestowed 
upon works, by travellers through Boulogne, Belgium, Himalayan hills, 
and Mountains of the Meon, to the Lakes of Killarney and Lake Tchad, 
excursions up the Liffey or Irrawaddy, on the banks of the Tweed or the 
Niger ; for my own part, 1 confess I could never clearly comprehend the 
several beauties so elaborately described. Nor could I bring them within 
the compass of my mind’s eye of Teneriffe. I say, visit the Fortunate 
Isle, see and judge every one for himself; the brush may portray the 
loveliness of its mountain and valley, hill and dale ; but the quill, be it 
ever so ably wielded, cannot do justice to one tithe of its charms. 

A drowsy atmosphere appears to pervade the city of Laguna, a lethar 
gic habit to paralyze its inbabitants, from the stately don to the humble 
donkey. The early part of the morning is undisturbed by the busy hum 
of mechanics or labourers going to their usual avocations ; the elders and 
juniors of the higher and middle orders half dressed, unshaven, unwash- 
ed, loll out of widows to watch and admire the flag-stones they have gaz- 
ed on from childhood’; this wearying work relieved only by a cup of 
chocolate and the never-forgotten Indian weed. Noon strikes the sum- 
mons for the siesta, the hour “ when dogs and Englishmen alone appear 
abroad ; the carpenter and the tinman opposite the Fonda fling down 
their tools, and close their doors. Laguna then becomes buried in pro- 
found repose, still as an enchanted city, until two o’clock, when “slum- 
ber’s chains are broken ;” then sally forth on shady sides of streets and 
plazas, gentlemen neat and trimly dressed, all bent upon assisting one 
another in doing nothing. The fairest portion of the creation, in groups 
or alone, hurry along to pay their devotions and confess the few peccadil- 
loes their simple monotonous existence afford them opportunities to com- 
mit; the church and convent bells ring unceasing peals; priests and 
padres, with hats defying sunshine and storm, pace gravely on ; fisherwo- 
men proclzin in musical strains the chief ingredient for the daily meal ;t 
the carpenter plies his adze and plane ; the tinman hammers away ; and 
thus glide on the hours, days, weeks, months, years, lives of a Lagunian’s 
dreamy existence. 

The churches, cathedral, and convents of Laguna have shared in its de- 
clining honours ; a few fine paintings and masterly specimens of wood 
carving still remain. The first church is in the form of a cross, with 
lofty aisles, and massive arches and pillars ; the pulpit, superbly de- 
corated, is supported upon figures of the four Evangelists. There is a 
painting of Christ, by some great master, in the Dominican church, but 
the canvas is rotting and peeling off, from the damp state of the walls. 
The pulpit, of white marble, rests upon an eayle holding the world in 
one claw, and in the other a flaming sword ; the carving over the com- 
sp table and sides is particularly chaste, and well worthy of atten- 
ion. 

There is an institution for the education of the children of respectable 
families for the church, or any other profession ; but the convents are 
empty, the cells and aisles deserted, the nuns banished, and the vesper-bell 
silent for ever. 

We were at Laguna during the Holy Week, when the Romish church 
commemorates Christ’s death with all the pomp and show, dresses and 
display can afford ; the vicar-general and priests performed service in the 
cathedral, clothed in long flowing black robes, a black banner, and red St. 
George’s cross waving before them. On Thursday several processions 
paraded the streets ; the Last Supper, represented by figures as large as 
life, Judas with the bag most conspicuous; Christ in agony on the Cross, 
the Virgin Mary-Magdalene, and the Apostle He loved, and several other 
scenes from Holy Writ; all borne by willing and numerous supporters, 
and followed by an anxious crowd of attendants. 

Great preparations were made in the large room of the Fonda; the 
table laid out with plates, knives, forks, spoons, and tumblers for twelve 
guests ; at noon, the host, hostess, waiters, and helps brougbt in soups, 
fish dressed in various ways, vegetables, tarts, sweets, an abundant sup- 
ply of white bread, and decanters of red wine. Soon after twelve o’clock, 
twelve of the oldest and poorest men in Laguna entered the room, cloth- 
ed in suits of dark blue, logking like worn-out pensioners, or our parish 
workhouse people, taking their seats according to age ; twelve grandees 
waited on them as attendants, helped, or rather piled their plates with 
food, supplied them with wine, and were most attentive to their wants. 
Having partaken amply of the meal, the fragments were collected and 
divided among the guests, each being provided with a small earthen ves- 
sel and basket for the purpose ; the knife, fork, spoon, plate, tumbler, and 
a Spanish dollar were given to every man, and all adjourned to the church, 
to witness the washing of the old men’s feet by the grandees. 





THE NIGHTINGALE. 


My aviary was full of harmony ; only one instrument was wanting to 
bring it to perfection. Peri was entering upon his second summer, and his 
voice had never yet been heard. Some anxiety was beginning to be felt. 
One shook his head, and said there never was a proverb without founda- 
tion ; that if nightingales did sing in cages, that was the exception, and 
did not impugn the rule. Another said that a nightingale must be soli- 
tary at all events ; and that, whatever it might do in a cage, it was non- 
sense to suppose it would singin an aviary with other birds. A third ho- 
ped that after all, Peri would not turn out to be a female 3; and in short, 
I began myself to think that I must be content with loving him because 
he loved me, when, one day as I sat reading in the aviary at the hour 
when there generally was silence there, the birds taking their siesta on 
their artificial tree, and Peri concealed in his dark cage, there suddenly 


| shot up through the ceiling and away up to heaven such a note, a clear, 


full, prolonged note of such unutterable sweetness and liquid music as 
the dullest ear, capable of receiving sounds, could never confound with 
any other earthly tone. I am perfectly and simply sincere in saying so! 
It was a note of triumph ; but of that pure, ineffable triumph which gives 
the glory where it is due for some extraordinary gift made perfect. With 
shame I confess its effect upon myself ;I burst into tears! It was but 
one single note, and lasted not more, perhaps, than ten seconds; but I 
knew, I felt, though Isaw him not, thatit was the nightingale. The spell 
was broken; and although he uttered not another note for two or three 
days, I felt from that.moment that I possessed a treasure which no money 
could purchase from me. The next time I heard him was three days after, 
when, coming out of his cage, he placed himself on the little ledge of 
wood which kept in the earth round the branch of ilex, exactly opposite 





* An old convent, and once finely wooded grounds, charmingly situated on 
a hill, near Laguna, belongs to a branch of the ancient family of Murphy. It 
would be superfluous to add the country their-ancestors came from. 

+ There is one universal dish always on a Spaniard’s table, be he grandee or 
beggar—the “ puachero,” composed of meat, vegetables, and cabbage to ne 
end. 
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to meas I sat at breakfast ; and there, looking = 
warded me,—ay! had he died the moment after,—for all m 
my tenderness. He wasa perfect nightingale! Ta wes o 
in his cage, to my sitting-room ; and there he ne ed 
played the harp, ta a manner that could leave no doubt upon iw 3 ob ‘1 
vated ear, that he purposely varied and adapted dis harmony (0 what- 
ever I might be playing : and he showed preference for some ay gted 
others. Ob, no! let it not be belived that it is only the rarity me 
nightingale’s voice to English ears, or its only singing when ruse ~ 8 
are silent, that cagses it to be so bighly praised : it is most prized where 
it ig most common. I never heard an Italian speak of a nightingale 
but in tones of rapture and enthusiasm. Aad it is not true that it only 
sings when other birds are sileat. It sings while it remains io the coun- 
try—for even central Italy is too cold for it in winter—quite as much 
and as contiouously as other birds. And oh! who that bas ever sat listen- 
ing to a nightingale not far distant, on an acacia bough or some other tree 
shedding perfume on thedewy evening air, while a misty veil is creep- 
ing over the loveliness of nature, until every sense, blending into one de- 


care all 
brought him, 
me when I 


lightfal consciousness of being, gives an idea of what perfect bappiness | 


that has enjoyed this could endure to hear it said that in 
those strains there is nothing pecuidar? nothing superior to all other birds ? 
Alas! alas! for the organisation if him who saysso! With those who 
say that it is impossible to define in what congists the superiority of the 
nightingale’s singing, I can perfectly agree ; for who has sounds or sigus 
to convey an idea of such superiority? Poets have said truly that it isa 
pensive melody, while that of birds in general is joyous ; but those bave 
gone too far who have pronounced it the voice of melancholy or lamen- 
tation. On the contrary, no sounds I have ever heard convey to me such 
an idea of pure, exalted, perfect, ineffable happiness ; happiness not of this 
world, but of that kind which we may suppose to be felt by beings who 
only visit it in the summer season and in the happier climes, te taste of all 
it has best, and to withdraw ere the wintry bour cometh. In the answer- 
ing of other birds to each other at the evening concert, we generally de- 
tect a challenging, even rivalry, as to who can sing best, if not loudest ; 
bat when, and it i; rarely, two nightingales are heard together, who could 
fail to be struck with the soft, sweet, elegant reserve of a high, refined, 
and gracious nature? won, as it were, each by the charm of the other to 
give forth their meditations on the higher and happier mysteries of crea- 
tion! I never have heard, during the many years which I have now lis- 
tened to them, those contemplative evening songs without this idea occur- 
ring tome. One ofthe striking characteristics of the nightingale in song as 
in form, is elegance ; refined, intellectual, aristocratic elegance. There are 
those, also, who say they are not beautiful. No, they are not beautiful if 
beauty consists in variety of colours, or in gay plumage ; but, to him who 
can behold the grace and elegance of their classic forms, clothedin that rich 
nut-brown which is neither sad nor gay, but, like their song, subdued, 
elegant, pure, and chaste, throwing back the golden tinge with which the 
admiring sun would sometimes bedeck them ; or look on that large, black, 
and most sentimental eye, without feeling that there is more than beauty 
there ; to him I must again exclaim, alas! for his organisation. I do not 
say it as meaning that such a one is fit for all that is said of him“ who 
hath not music in his soul ;” but I say it in pure and unaffected pity for 
the enjoyment of which he is deprived. 

The first time I became fully aware of the extraordinary power and ex- 
pression of a nightingale’s eye was Upon the occasion of my pursuing and 
catching one in my aviary—not my Peri, but one which had been pre- 
viously given to me full-grown, and which accordingly made its escape 
very soon after. It struggled wildly against my hand for a moment, but 
when finding itself hopelesely a prisoner, never have I thought without 

ain, though it happened years ago, of the look of intensely reproachful, 
but gently reasoning inquiry which it sent, purposely, consciously sent 
through my eyes into my very soul; saying most intelligibly, “ How can 
you justify this to yourself?” I let it go atonce. Another more agree- 
able instance occurred to me. A person with whom I was conversiug, 
looking towards the nightingales I now have, observed to me that one of 
them had a blade of grass grewing, as it were, out of its beak. I took no 
notice until my friend repeated his observation, adding that the bird 
seemed gasping. I then tookit into my band, which, though very unusual, 
it did not at all resist, and as I perceived it really was gasping, I drew 
@ut the blade of grass from its mouth, of which it had swallowed nearly 
half a finger length with its bulbous root, but of which it could not manage 
the rest ; and, once again was shot into my soul a soul- proceeding look of 
gratitude which absolutely startled not only me but my companion ; and 
nothing in this world could now persuade me that nightingales are not 
very much more highly organised than is generally supposed. Another 
peculiarity of theirs—at least as far as my experience goes, it is peculiar 
to them in the manner and extent of it—is that, while other birds when 
hesitating whether or not to trust the hand that offers them food, keep 
looking at the food as they advance to or recede from it, at most casting 
a shy furtive glance at the offerer, as if to see whether they are observed, 
or may safely steal, the nightingale, when he begins to think of trusting 

ou, looks up openly, candidly, inquiringly into your eyes, and asks if 

e may indeed trast you. I am perfectly convinced that every one who 
has studied the real, unadulterated nightingale with sympathy and affec- 
tion, will confirm all I have said upon this subject. Such persons will 
also, no doubt, have observed what I call “ the ecstasy” of nightingales, 
that is, after having been taken in the hand, or otherwise much frightened. 
they become fixed, as it were ecstatic. They remain perfectly still, look- 
ing out on vacancy, and neither heed the voice nor the offer of food, or 
even the attempt to reseize them ; and this state continues sometimes for 
half-an-hour, sometimes for longer, after the cause of alarm, or, as I be- 
lieve it to be of offended delicacy or dignity is past. The first time I 
saw this I thought the bird was about to drop dead. I afterwards came 
to understand it better, and then it became to me inexpressibly affecting, 
as intense, silent emotion always is. Seeing a human being thus, we 
should suppose him wrapt, absolutely wrapt, in prayer or inspiration. No 
intimacy, no domestication, prevents this strange seizure. Peri flew con- 
stantly upon my hand, upon my shoalder, or my lap; would eat out of 
my mouth, and, when I placed a worm under my hand, would force his 
beak between my fingers to get at it; and yet if I seized him unawares or 
against his will, he would fall into that ecstatic state, and more than 
once remained in it on my bosom, where I had placed him in order to let 
him fly away. WhatIam about now tosayIdo not give on my own 
authority, but I believe it without difficulty, from the equally curious 
things which I have seen; from the universality of the belief of it here ; 
and from the assurances of those on whose words I rely, and who them- 
selves have seen it. It is that, when the nightingale who is hatching her 
young brood finds out, by her marvellous instinct, that the nest has been 
profaned by the hand of man, she immediately poisons her offspring ; pre- 
ferring their death to their slavery. But how does she know that slavery 
will ensue? I am told, however, that this Roman heroism is not confined 
to nightingales. 

Again, nightingales are, the only birds which I have ever observed to 
endeavour, untaugbt, to make themselves understood by us through 
sounds. Nightingales positively do. The first time I observed this, was 
when I puta strange nightingale into the cage with Peri. He was exces- 
sively annoyed and alarmed, and for some time fluttered and flew wildly 
through his cage, as birds generally do on such occasions ; but, as if re- 
covering his presence of mind, he presently flew upon the upper perch, 
and, putting his face close up to mine, which was peering over him, and 
looking his look of intelligence and communication into my eyes, he 
rapidly uttered what we should call a jabbering remonstrance or entreaty, 
Just raising his voice to what we should call the speaking tone: and [ 
could no more have resisted that appeal than if he had uttered it in Eng- 
lish! He repeated the same thing on another occasion. Leo was in one 
of his tyrannical moods, for he was rather of a fitful temper. Dear bird! 
of whom I may truly say, “ Iloved thee for thy virtues, and for thy faults 
I believe I loved thee still more.” He took it into his head to break the 
thread which prevented his passing into Peri’s cage, drove him out, and 
took possession of it. I knew nothing of this, as it occurred during my 
absence from the aviary; but no sooner was I within the door on my 
return than Peri, who seldom went upon the ilex branch, started out from 
the centre of it, and, thus arresting my attention, and fixing his eyes upon 
mine, once more repeated his most peculiar, rapid, jabbering complaint ; 
and, although I cannot tell how or why, I perfectly understood in one 
moment ali that had occurred. No sooner had I chased Leo out of the 
Cage. and replaced its temporary hinges, than Peri, who had anxiously 
Watched the whole process, flew down from the branch, and, with their 
peculiar, noiseless, mouse-like mode of escape, slipped into it, and re- 
mained there until, doubtless, he believed the giant’s wrath had evapo- 
rated. And what became of this intelligent, beautiful, and pleasure- 
giving creature? I sent it, also in its own cage and with all its 
appurtenances, to another friend whose villa was about a mile distant, 
through a winding, woody road, and on a different elevation from mine. 
Notwithstanding all this, he who scarcely ever left his cage even when it 
Was open, made his escape, came home, and was taken in his old, but then 
em py, aviary. Are domesticated birds not happy then? He was con- 
sig ned to the kind old priest already alluded to, thorou gblj skilled in the 
ma nagement of birds, and by whom he also had been wereed in his infancy 
for me and who, I am convinced, would have sacrificed a finger to have 


may be; who 


full in my face, he re-| been able to bestow him upon me a second time; but, alas! who can 


minister to the mind dise 


? My Peri died in a few days of a broken 
neart. 
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GBORGE SAND AND BALZAC—TWO “CANARDS.” 


Here’s a brace of ridiculous stories, which we quote from the Paris cor- 
respondence of a respectable London paper. We quote them—partly to 
show the industry with which letter-writers search out or invent—and 
partly as a sample of the gossip that prevails, amongst the wittiest and 
most credulous of the dwellers in cities. 


Strange rumours have gone abroad of late concerning the determina- 
tion which, after mature reflection, has seized upon George Sand of re- 
tiring for ever from the world and leading a religious life. For this pur- 
pose she is said to be now busy interbuilding and arranging her house in 
Berri for the reception of six ladies, whose conduct and government are 
to be subjected to the theory laid down by Saint Theresa. These ladies 
are compelled to write each night the impressions of the day, to note 
down each fleeting thought as it passes and leads the mind no matter 
whither, to follow the chain of imagination suggested by such thought into 
its most secret hiding-place, and observe whither the spark is driven, 
whether it burns most quickly alighting on the fresh green twigs of fancy 
or on the dry combustible material of memory. This study is destined 
to furnish a complete survey of the progress of the human soul through 
its different phases, and to determine whether it is governed by external 
impressions or by the inward workings of its own separate and indepen- 
dent being. And so (if this report be true) this is the result of all that 
yearning and that restless search after happiness, in which the life of that 
gifted woman bas been passed! This the end of that eager quest after 
human perfection which she bas followed through mud and mire, through 
rocky paths as well as threugh rosy bowers, —s a portion of her in- 
nocence and truth on every bramble which beset her by the way-side, 
watil at length, weary and footsore, she has sat down to rest beneath the 
very shade which she had scorned on her entrance into life, and, like 
many agencies of equal power, has ended where she ought to have begun, 
by placing her faith and hope whete alone they cannot be betrayed, and 
by knocking at the only door which remains not closed against her pite- 
ous appeal for shelter and repose. Scandal has of course been busy with 
her name, and so important a step as this cannot be even in contempla- 
tion without giving rise to all kinds of gossipping stories more or less 
edifying, more or less absurd. 

One of these—I do not give it as the true one, but as the most accred- 
ited—tells of the secret visit to Paris of the Pére Ravignan, whose abode, 
when on these missions of privacy for the benefit of his order, is with the 
ladies of St. Thomas in the Rue de Seine, where an orphan protégée of 
the great writer has been following her education for many years. One 
warm and quiet evening during last spring, the lady, who had arrived 
rather early to visit the child, was induced by the beauty of the sunset 
to wander in the garden while awaiting the moment when the pupils 
would be released from study. She sat herself down upon a bank in a 
retired part of the garden, whence could be discerned the gothic win- 
dows of the chapel, through which the low soft strains of the young- 
est children’s evening prayer reached her, and disposed her poetic soul 
to sweetest reverie. The sounds died away, and all was silent for a few 
moments ; darkness had meanwhile descended upon the flowers and shrubs 
of the garden, and the lady still mused on, when suddenly there arose 
close on her ear a low murmuring prayer in a fine rich manly voice, full 
of truth, of piety, and fervour, begging for strength to resist the tempta- 
tions which were apparently besetting the devotee, and ending by an ez- 
amne de conscience concerning the employment of the day just past ; of 
the good deeds performed, of the worldly seductions overcome. There 
was nothing puerile or abject about this confession; it was uttered 
with evident faith and simplicity ; the language was that of a man of the 
world with a strong dash of poetic fervour in the language, untainted by 
any of the mean and childish traditional phases of Catholic bigotry. The 
wise experience of the lady told her at once that it was no cold ignorant 
priesting whose soul was thus unbared before her, but a man of taste and 
feeling, one who had suffered much and resisted long. Which was the 
chord of sympathy struck within her bosom? None can tell; but not 
many hours afterwards she was found again in the old convent garden 
with the Pére Ravignan seated beside her. The visit was repeated daily 
until the departure of the Holy Father, who returnéd not long ago to 
Rome, bearing much joyful tidings to the Vatican, amongst which the 
conversion of George Sand reckoned as the brightest. “ The Abbé Lam- 
menais, whose seraph wings had been scorched like many others in the 
fatal fire of George Sand’s intellect and beauty, is said to have left 
amongst the latter papers written by him, a long essay on the peculiari- 
ties, both mental afd physical, of the author of “ Spiridion ;” he compares 
the contact of her mind to that of the touch of lunar caustic (pierre infer- 
nale), * the wound may heal in time, but the dark spot remains; the 
trace of it must be carried to the grave.’’--Paris letter July 6. 

Anotaer story of spirits, yet more curious than any which have gone 
before, has been going its rounds in every society in Paris. All classes, 
rich and poor, are equally eager in their pursuit after the truth of the 
principal elements ofthe tale. In spite of my previous determination not 
to trouble your readers with any more of these stories, I find this one so 
well authenticated that it would be neglecting my duty were I to with- 
hold it. The Doctor, who possesses the greatest reputation in Paris for 
the cure of nervous complaints, gives the warrant of his name for the per- 
fect reliance which may be placed upon the truth of the story, and hesi- 
tates not to affirm it by recounting with the greatest unction all the de- 
tails relating to the affair. It is but fair, however, to state that already 
each one has added his own imaginative powers to those (already re- 
markable) ef the learned Doctor, and thus the tale as it spreads amongst 
us has gone on increasing of marvellous qualities, until it has arrived to 
the utmost point in perfection, usually acquired by this sort of thing. 
The anecdote as told by the Doctor himself, runs simply thus : 

He was seated in his “Cabinet de Consultations,’ quite alone, one mor- 
ning of last week--and was just finishing his usual weekly report to the 
Revue Médicale, for which purpose he had told his servant to exclude all 
further visitors, when he was aroused from the deep study inio which he 
had been plunged by the necessity of reporting a most important and 
complicated case of hysteria he had been attending, by an unusual rap- 
ping at the door of the Cabinet, accompanied by the loud remonstrances 
of the servant cautioning the master not to open. This request alone, 
however, was quite enough with a lively imagination like that of our 
friend to cause him to fly to the door and open it immediately. He found 
standing there a young girl of fifteea, dressed in deep mourning, whom 
bis servant pronounced to be perfectly insane, but whom he instantly per- 
ceived was merely labouring under a strong nervous excitement, occa- 
sioned by the opposition made to her entrance by the booby servant. The 
Doctor, who is a man of feeling and gallantry, endeavoured to calm her 
agitation and soothe her nerves by exhibiting the little globules he has 
ever ready at hand for the like occasions—-and presently the little damsel 
was sufficiently restored to be able to confide to the comforting Doctor 
the reasons which had rendered her so persisting in her determination to 
see him that very day, in spite of the violent rudeness of his domestic. 
She was subject to spasmodic attacks—she had fever and delirium, and 
had not slept for many nights—she had been sent by a mutual friend to 
Doctor C——. “ And who is that friend ?” exclaimed the Doctor, more and 
more surprised at the vehemence of her manner. “His name is Balzac,” 
replied the girl, “But the recommendation must have been made a long 
while ago ; why not have consulted me before?” “Qh, no,’ exclaimed 
the girl, “I saw him a week ago, and he bade me then come to you. I 
saw him again last night, and he was very angry that I had not obeyed 
his commands, and would not leave me till I had promised faithfully to 
see you to-day.’ The Doctor declares that he was stupified with astonish- 
ment at what he heard, and began to think that the booby lacquey was in 
the right, and the girl really insane. 

Before forming a judgment, however, he proceeded to question her, and 
found to his utter amazement that she was perfectly convinced of the re- 
ality of the nocturnal visits which Balzac made her from the other world. 
He grew deep!y interested in the story of her feelings, and of the maoner 
in which she had trst been visited by spirits, as well as of the communi- 
cations she held with Balzac most habitually of all. He accompanied 
her home. The garret mansardé in which she lived—the tokens of the 
occupation by which she gained her bread Seay of print colourist) were 
all the identical taste of the defunct novelist, and, indeed, as the Doctor 
observes, seemed as if taken from one of his own novels. The Doctor, in 
gazing around, beheld upon the table a manuscript in the well-remem- 
bered hand-writing of his deceased friend. Hetookit up with emotion— 
at the same time fully convinced that by this very token he had disco- 
vered the origin of the disease by which his patient was attacked—he 
thought that leading a solitary life she had been wont to indalge for some 





time in a morbid passion for the writings of Balzac, and had thus suffered 
her mind to become entirely engrossed with his image. He turaed over 
the manuseript with curiosity, wondering all the while how it had come 
into her possession—when, to his astonishment, he found it unfinished, 








and the latter pages evidently freshly written. With a kind of uneasy 
perplexity be enquired which of the novels of Balzac this manuscript re- 
presented. The girl replied that she did not know, that the =< was not 
given yet—that there remained yet four chapters to complete, which 
would be written in a short time, and then Balzac himself would bestow 
the title which would best suit the work. Of course the Doctor grew 
more astonished still, and again when he was told that the work was in- 
deed written by her hand, but ber hand moved by the spirit of the great 
romance writer, and that she had no more contro! over what she was wri- 
ting than if she bad been # mere spectator of its progress! The Doctor 
sat down to peruse the manuseript, and rose fully satisfied of the trath of 
the girl's story. No other mind, he declares, could produce a work of the 
kind. C'est du Balzac et pas autre chose, be exclaims as he bugs the 
manuscript to his bosom. He has taken the girl into his house, and is 
determined to publish this new work d'outre tombe at his own expense ag 
soon as ever it iscompleted! I know not what effect such astory as this 
would have in the scientific circles of London: [ can only say that im 
Paris the sensation has been immense. We know that our dear Doctor 
has quick feelings and a strong imagination; we Anow that be inherits 
these qualities, as well as his splendid person, from his mother ; we know 
he has made us run for many years after every kind of feu follet by 
which he himself has been led astray ; and yet here we are once more be- 
lieving and hoping, and inquiring with as much zest as if we were not as 
sured by experience that we are destined to be disappointed, and the bold 
promises be dispenses so freely doomed to end in excuses for his own cre- 
dulity. The most curious part of the story is certainly the exact band- 
writing of the deceased author, whickin the manuscript is unmistakeable, 
even by comparison with those in the on of various friends not to 
be detected in the smallest deviation.—Paris letter, August 3. 





WAR ITEMS. 


Tue INTENDED Atrack oy TH8 Crimea.--The occurrences of the last days 
of July in various parts of the seat of war in the East all indicate 
near approach of an important operation, and of a decisive change in the 
state of affairs. The correspondents who relate the particulars of events 
passing under their own eyes are, perhaps, less able than those who watch 
these proceedings from a distance to take a comprehensive survey of the 
whole campaign, and to discern the object of these combinations, In 
the camps at Varna and Devno the secret of the expedition to the Cri- 
mea appears to have been so well kept, that a march upon the Danube 
was regarded as the probable and immediate destination of the army un- 
til the moment when the regiments were ordered down to the coast te 
embark on board the transports. It is singular that the officers of the 
army should not have reflected--and probably many of them did reflect— 
that, if the object of their commanders had been to drive the Russians out 
of the Principalities by the force of the allied armies, their march would 
certainly have been accelerated, not delayed; but, while they were fret- 
ting with impatience at a delay they did not understand, the prepara- 
tions for a much greater exploit were being rapidly carried on in the 
Turkish arsenals, and collected im the harbours of Varna, Bourgas, Balt- 
schik, and Kostendje. The expedition of General Brown on board the 
Agamemnon, and of General Canrobert on board the Wapoleon, which 
left Varna on the 21st of July, was not (as had been supposed) a move- 
ment of troops, but merely an excursion to reconnoitre the coast of the 
Crimea ; and, as it seems that the English commander of the Light Divi- 
sion even lay for some hours within range of the guns of Sebastopol, it 
may be inferred that he examined with equal care the neighbouring ba: 
and shores of the penifsula. The excursion lasted six days, and ont 
27th the squadron returned to Varna. It was reported that General 
Brown, on his return, strongly recommended immediate action, and ac- 
cordingly some accounts have reached Vienna that the whole allitd fleet, 
with an eee flotilla of transports, had weighed anchor from Varna 
on the 30th of July. If this fact were true, the expedition would have 
sailed on the very same day on which the allied squadrons in the North 
appeared before Bomarsund, and the two great operations of the campai 
in the Baltic and the Black Sea might have commenced almost at the 
same moment. 

We know, however, from our own sources of information that it was 
not till the 30th that the large fleet of transports lying in the Bosphorus 
received orders to to Varna. The Turkish fleet went out the day 
before, and, after the arrival of all these vessels on the coast, some con- 
siderable time must be spent in embarking the troops and their stores, 
horses, and matériel of war, not only for a campaign but for a siege. It 
is satisfactory to learn that the siege-train which arrived at Scutari some 
time ago in the Star of the South bas not been disembarked, but was 
kept afloat and in readiness for the further service on which it is to be 
employed. The distance from Varna to Cape Chersonese, the south- 
western extremity of the Crimea, is somewhat under 300 miles, and one 
of the advantages of choosing the ports between Kavarna and Bourgas 
as the starting points of a great expedition is, that the ships can make 
the Russian coast with almost any wind that prevails in the Black Sea 
at this time of year, whereas vessels sailing from the Bosphorus have to 
beat up against the prevailing wind from the north. Under tolerably fa- 
vourable circumstances, we may suppose that the expedition would effect 
its passage in about 48 hours, and it may be presumed that, when a lodg- 
ment has been made on the enemy’s shores by a force sufficiently power- 
ful to hold its ground the transports will return for a second freight. 
The French expedition to Rome, which consisted of about 30,000 men, 
was conveyed in nine large steamers, which made four voyages each, or 
in all 36 voyages. The available strength of the Black Sea fleet in steam 
transports and steamers-of-war is far g eater, and probably 30,000 men 
may be conveyed on the first voyage. The Himalaya alone can carry 
2,000 men for so short a voyage. The line-of-battle ships, or a sufficient 
portion ef them, must, however, be reserved to watch the Russian fleet, 
and to engage them if they should be tempted out of harbour by the ho; 
of attacking our vessels while encumbered with troops. The case of the 
Viadimir has shown that the Russian naval officers want neither spirit 
nor ability to avail themselves of the emallest chance of attacking usata 
disadvantage.— Times, Jugust 10. 

BoMARSUND, IN THE ALAND Is1.anvs.--They have got plenty of red-hot shot 
to greet us, as soon as we commence. They are already piled up in the fur- 
aces, fit for immediate use. In addition to the garrison of regular (Fin- 
nish) troops within the forts, ranging from 1,500 to 1,800 men, part of the 
population of the island itself are armed, altogether there are about 3,500 
of allarms. Out of those 500 are equipped as sharpshooters. There are 
about 80 Cossacks of the Don, and some horse artillery with field bat- 
tery. The large fort mounts 100 guns. The large Martello tower on 
the hill, commanding the other forts, has 30 guns ; and another small tower 
on the right mounts ten guns, and a masked battery on a promontory con- 
tains seven guos. * * * * The enemy are not asleep on their poste; 
they are daily strengthening their defences. With jackets off, they seem 
to ply the pick-axe and shovel with energy in throwing up worker, opening 
loopholes for musketry, forming glacis, and I think, filling some of the 
embrazures with sand bags ; they are well supplied with ordnance stores, 
have a three years’ store of provisions, and are quite prepared for rro- 
longed resistance. The ships are guarding the passes in every direction, 
so that the garrison must ree themselves completely hemmed in on every 
side, and cut off from all reliet. All the ships are within signal distance 
of each other. The French ships cut off all retreat on the Swedish side. 
Capt Ray, of the Amphion, took advantage of a dark gloomy evening, 
when afresh breeze was blowing, and heavy rain falling, to sound the 
waters close in by the forts, and make a general reconnaissance of the 
works. He quietly proceeded with muffled oars, and succeeded with- 
out being di:covered. Such zealous acts are worthy of being recorded to 
an officer’s credit, for in doing so he ran considerable risk of being shot, 
even by less vigilant sentries than those posted along the front of the fort 
on that night. . 

* * * * We have captured a commissaire, one of that mysterious and 
powerful force—the Russian police. 

In consequence of the frequent disappearance of the buoys which were 
laid down for the safe navigation of this archipelago, an enquiry was set 
on foot, and at length some clue was obtained of the whereabouts of the 
troublesome and annoying marauder.—Capt. Sullivan, of the Lightning, 
landing upon one of these islands, visited a snug little cottage, embow- 
ered in trees and surrounded by many social rural comforts, ns 
himself with mach suaviter in modo to the lady portion of the househol 
he expressed a wish to purchase a few necessaries from them, the produce 
of the farm, and at the same time stated his desire to be on the most 
friendly terms with them on all occasions, They told him they dare not 
sell anything, as the Emperor had issued positive orders forbidding the 
use of English money, and therefore they could not receive it, especially 





as his minions, whose vigilance nothing could escape, were on every side 
1 ofthem. While this friendly conversation was being maintained, an in- 
dividual, who seemed to strike awe in every countenance, walked bras- 
quely in, and looking around him with the triumphant air of a “ man 
in a little brief authority” (not a little), said, “ How now? What dol 
see? lobserve you” (addressing the palpitating women, who quailed 
before his gaze) “‘ receiving English money. | will send you to the in- 
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terior. ot tolerate proceedings like these.” To exonerate the 
taaeecat, pa phon himeelf the guilty one, Capt. Sullivan said—No ; on 
the contrary, these people have refused to take the money I tendered ; 
but be now added that he required a few supplies, and that if they hesi- 
tated in taking the money, be would lay it down and belp bimeelt to the 
articles. “I won't allow you,” quoth the ubiquitous imperial spy. _ 
have a duty to perform, and”—* Ab, then,” rejoined Capt. S., assuming 
the fortiter in re,“ and so‘have I, too, a duty to perform. You are a 
Russian ; you are therefore my enemy. You are now | ont The 
tables are now turned, as two sturdy seamen conveyed him away. | 
“ There is another gentleman of this class lurking somewhere in *he 

vicinity of the island of Brousso—one of the many islands clustered here 
in such wild profusion. The natives possess much pristine innocence, and 
seem to welcome the English on their soil in the same ratio that they ab- 
hor the Russians. I do not pretend to know their many causes of com- 

laint against their rulers, but I will mention a recent occurrence, which 
fos made the blood of all this innocent population run cold. Two fine 
young ‘lads, from Ango—another of the islands—went on board one of 
our ships of war, and on their return to the shore were met by some Rus 
sians, who found some English money upon them. They were immedi- 
ately taken up to the fort, decapitated, and their mutilated bodies were 
sent to the island whence they came. This narrative was told us by some 
of the iunocent peasantry with tears in their eyes on presenting them with 
money for a few requisites that we stood in need of. Letter from one of 
H. M, Ships at Ledsund, August 1. 


General Baraguay d’Hilliers returned from Bomareund last night in 
the Imperieuse yacht. He was recobnoitring very close to the forts, 
when the masked battery opened fire upon him, and two shots fell over 
theship. The commander soon steamed away beyond their reach. 

Preparations are making to-day to land the troops in the paddle-box 
boats and ships’ cutters, &c. Her Majesty’s ship Termagant, and three 
transports, with troops, have just arrived. The celebrated Musquito, 
iron yacht, made ber appearance last night with a Norwegian flag flying. 
The cholera is stil! rife on board the Majestic and Princess Royal, but is 
not spreading. There have been 12 cases on board the latter, and 22 in 
the former. Y , 

The Lightning (12 noon) is just gone on to Bomarsund with all the 
scientific and navigation officers in the fleet. The Holyrood leaves in a 
few minutes. 

The troops are healthy. 

The departure of the mail being postponed until to-morrow, I have 
time to add more intelligence. At 1 p.m. the whole of the boats attached 
to the combined squadron were employed in landing troops at a distance 
of about three miles from the ficet. They marched on to some heights, 
where a signal house is placed, and were then allowed to roam about for 
three hours, to their evident enjoyment, after being cribbed and confined 
in a man-of-war. From the shore the appearance of the Sound was im- 

ing in the extreme. The severe and belligerent character of the fleet 
has been entirely changed, for whereas at Baro it consisted principally of 
men of war, with their grim broadsides of unbroken lines, now, on the 
other hand, these men of war are interspersed with every conceivable 
craft, differing in size, build, rig, and appearance from the bandsome 
Duke of Wellington, or the graceful imperial yacht, down to that most 
ancient specimen of naval architecture, the Gothland trading sloop. The 
troops returned on board at 6 p.m. in the boats, 140 of which were em- 
ployed for the purpose.—/ bid. dugust 2. 


The time for moving the troops up to Bomaresund will either be to-day 
or to-morrow. A little delay has occurred, but it is from the humane de- 
sire of saving life as much as possible. For this purpose, therefore, each 
ship has been ordered to build two platforms for large lower deck guns. 
These are to be landed, and are to be used against the forts on the land 
side, which®is deemed very weak and incapable of resistance. A con- 
tinuous siege, directed to a point that has been lately discovered, or 
heard of, will enable us soon to make a breach in the fortification, with- 
out exposing ourselves to the fire of their large guns. The men of war, 
it is thought, will not moor close to the batteries unless of urgent neces- 
alt, but will shell the place while the troops are investing it. 

t is said the Duke, Jere, Princess Royal, and James Watt draw too 
much water to be risked iu the passage. The tide rises and falls about 
eight inches only ; indeed, it is almost imperceptible, but a strong cur- 
rent might decrease the depth two or three feet, being all that the Duke 
at present would have to spare between some of the little islands.—-Jbid, 
August 3. 

AveneinG Caprain Parker’s Dgata.—On the 17th July, the British 
steamers Vesuvius and Spitfire, were cruising off the Sulina mouth of 
the Danube, when their captains determined to go up the river to the 
spot where Captain Parker was lately killed. Having learned from an 
Austrian vessel that there were eleven feet of water in the channel, they 
launched the steamers’ paddle-box boats, launches, gigs and cutters, and 
proceeded up the river, destroying the Russian stockades on both sides as 
they passed, without resistance. On arriving at the small town of Suli- 
na, they landed and set it on fire, and by three o’clock in the afternoon, 
the whole town wasin ruins, nothing being spared but the church and 
the lighthouse. 

More asovut Sir Georce Brown ar Sepastorot.—Sir George Brown 
and staff returned to Varna, after a reconnaissance in the Fury, in which 
they were enabled to count the very guns of Sebastopol. The Fury 
stood off the port quietly at night, and about 2 o’clock 1a0 in softly, and 
stopped within 2,000 yards of the batteries. There she remained till 6 
o’clock in the morning. As the general was counting the guns an officer 
observed a suspicious movement in the muzzle of it, and in a moment 
afterwards a shot roared through the rigging. This was a signal to quit, 
and the Fury steamed out of harbour as fast as she could; but the shot 
came after her still faster. A shell burst close to her, and one shot went 
through her hull ; fortunately no one was hurt. 


A Narrow Escare.—‘ A man gets up in the morning on his own pre- 
raises, but little knows where he may sleep at night.’ The Czar of all 
the Russias bas lately been within an ace of offering in his own person a 
practical confirmation of this well-known saying. What would the Bri- 
tish public have thought,—what would Europe have thought,—what 
would the King of Prussia in his cups have thought,—what would Omar 
Pasha in his fez cap have thought,—what would the allied troops have 
thought,—and, finally, what would have the Three per Cents. have 
thought, if, about this time, the Czar of all the Russias, the Archduke 
Constantine, and the Archduchess, and the Russian Admiral in command 
at Cronstadt, had been sent home by Sir Charles Napier in the small 
steamer which had captured them? Improbable as the tale may appear 
—impossible the catastrophe—it was fairly upon the cards within the 
last few weeks, The facts are these :—A short while back, while the 
allied fleets were lying before Cronstadt, an English yacht belonging to 
Lords Lichfield and Euston, with Lord Clarence Paget on board, ventured 
somewhat too near the guns of the place. Suddenly a puff of steam was 
seen on the Russian side, and a small Russian steamer put out to sea, 
with the evident intention of cutting off the English yacht. On board of 
that steamer were the Czar Nicholas, his son the Archduke Constantine, 
the Archduchess his wife, and the Russian Admiral, who all-went forth to 
enjoy the satisfaction of an easy trinmph over the poor little yacht. She 
is, in point of fact, stated to have been in the most imminent danger ef 
capture. 

he Czar, however, was destined to be foiled in bis anticipated little 
triumpb, as he has already been foiled in his hopes of many a@ great one. 
An Eaglish war steamer, seeing the danger to which the yacht was ex- 
posed, advanced with all epeed to her relief. Shortly she obtained such 
&@ position that the English yacht was safe; and the only question that 
remained for discussion was one between the two small war-steamers— 
the one under Eaglish, the other under Russian colours. Could the Eng- 


lish but have known the valuable freight which that li 1B 
ed--could the ca eight which that little yacht contaia 


ptain but have known that by capturing her in 

her to the bottom, peace would have been reshored, to + lie og ped yess: ing 
bly a million of human lives, first and last, be saved, we bave no doubt 
that he would have carried one or other of the alternatives into effect 
even though his own destruction, that of his ship, and of every soul on 
board of her had been the inevitable consequence. As it was, he saw 
nothing before him but a little trampery stcamer—he had carried his 
purpose of relieving the English yacht into effect—and remembered 
orlers, which certainly bad been issued, to the effect that no English 
ship; upon the mere heroic impulse @f ber commander, should be thrust 
int» the lion’s mouth. Webave no doubt that this was so, and that when 
the Eoglish captain gave his orders for putting , 
round, he did so with the feeling that he had ver 
ebarged the duty with which be had been iatrusted. 


Little di ; 
pose, at the moment, that he had lost, &, Ke. ae On ee 


Anoruer.—The Archduke Constantine bas had a hair br 


the head of his steamer 
y satisfactorily dis- 


—London Times, August 5, 


eadth escape 


Galitzin and four seamen were drowned.— Report from Cronstadt, Au- 
gust 2. 


Tue Wreck or rae “ Troer.”’--The Terrible, Furious, and Vesuvius 
had been sent from the Sulineh Mouth to Odeesa, to destroy what remains 
of the Tiger’smachinery. They arrived there on the 13th ult., and found 
two Rursian junks, ove on each side of the wreck, and shortly after they 
had begun firing at them, four tield-piecee, (24 pounders) were brought 
down to the edge of the cliff, and sent shot and shell over the Furious in 
such a fashion as to induce her to move further off. After about twenty 
minutes, however, a shell from the Terrible burst over one of the field- 
pieces, and knocked down all the men at it but two. After this, and see- 
ing what the object of the steamers was, the Rus: ians withdrew their ar- 
tillery, and the junks were sunk and some !oles knocked in the Tiger’s 
cylinders. As the thing went on, crowds of people came to the spot from 
Odessa, and where the field-pieces had been but a short time before, there 
were Carriages with ladies, and people moving about with all the signe of 
enjoying a holiday! When the Furious and Terrible returned to the 
mouths of the Danube, they found eight vessels there detained as prizes, 
and brought them on to the fleet on the 16th. 


A Frencu Guy Boat at Paris--La Galatée, a steam sloop of war, 
mounting four guns, and built on M. Armand’s principle, has been ordered 
by His Majesty to come up to Paris, where she arrived the other day ; she 
is an object of great curiosity, and pride at the same time, to the natives, 
who prognosticate that the capital will ere long take the shine out of 
Havre and Brest, as a vawsseau de guerre is actually moored in sight of 
the Tuileries. La Galatée is forthwith to receive, io lieu of her present 
armament, a couple of ninety-six-pounders on traversing slides, and be 
dispatched as a gun-boat to the Baltic. She draws but five feet water 
when heavily laden, and is a beautiful specimen of naval architecture. 
Her only fault is that she is a paddle, and not a screw steamer, and a sin- 
gle shot may, therefore, place her hors de combat. She has a picked erew 
—as fine a set of blue-jaekets as ever trod the unsteady footing of the 
hatches, and all eagerness for a brush with les Cosaques.— Paris letter, 
August 3th. 


A New Evnemy--A vessel has been sent to the Clyde to bring away 
the machinery that was constructed for Russian ships of war, in order that 
it may be fitted to some large store and troop-ships, purchased by the 
Government, at Blackwall. We hear, however, that the contractors per- 
sist in their refusal to give up the engines ; and the chances are that an 
expedition to the Clyde will be necessary to capture the enemy’s steam- 
engines. Those old pensioners, “ John Doe and Richard Roe,” it is ex- 
pected, will be called out to do duty once more, and head this new nor- 
thern enterprise. 


Sxatixe Barrauions.—Letters from St. Petersburgh state that they 
are organizing at Cronstadt two battalions of skating infantry, an arm 
of the service already known in preceding wars. The skaters are in- 
tended to operate in the winter on the ice against the Islands occupied 
by the Anglo-French forces. Battalions of skaters will be also ormed in 
the other garrisons. 


Russian PLuck AND CUNNING NOT SUCCESSFUL.—The daring sortie from 
Sebastopol of the Vladimir, and the destruction by her of three vessels 
(after taking out the coal cargoes which two of them had on board), in the 
waters of Kasloom, near Heraclea, is fully confirmed ; and indeed this 
vessel is said to have not only approached to within 10 miles of the Bos- 
phorus, but also to have given chase to the Cyclops conveying stores to 
or from Sinope ; which last mentioned steamer having, to enable her to 
carry a larger cargo, left four of ber six guns at Malta, had no other al- 
ternative than torun away from her powerful antagonist. It is eonjec- 
tured, indeed strongly suspected, that the Russians in Sebastopol got in 
formation from Malta of this vessel’s weak armament. The Russians 
resorted to the artful dodge of hoisting Austrian colours, and even paint 
ed in conspicuous letters on her paddle boxes “ 4usterlitz,” the name of 
one of the Lloyd’s Austrian line of steamers, but the commander of the 
Cyclops was wide awake.——Letier from Constantinople. 


Tue New Lone-Gun Rance.—Rear-Adml. Berkeley, C.B., Capt. Alex. 
Milne ; Capt. Sir Thomas Maitland, C.B., of the Excellent guonery-ship 
at Portsmouth ; Col. Chalmer, Inspector of Artillery ; Lt.-Col. Wilson, 
assistant ; Col. Chesney ; Lt.-Col. Wilson, Director of the Laboratory ; 
Lt.-Col. Mitchell, R.A.; Lt. Joliffe, of the drrow; Lt. Hore, of the Bea- 
gle; Lt. Luce, of the Lyna; and Lt. Risk, commander of the Wrangler 
re st. despatch gun-boat, arrived at Woolwich dockyard yesterday, at 
10 a.m., and embarked in the Vivid steam-vessel, for Southend, on their 
way to witness experiments with large guns at long ranges at Shoebury- 
ness. Their lordships and the numerous officers present on the occasion 
were highly satisfied with the practice, which was commenced at 2 
o’clock p.m. with a 68-pounder gun, 10 feet long, and weighing 95 cwt., 
on Lancaater’s principle, the bore being oval instead of round, which 
gives the largest guns all the advantages possessed by the best rifles, 
when shot or shells of a particular description are used. Excellent prac- 
tice can be made with rifles at considerable ranges, but until the experi- 
ments with Lancaster’s oval guns and elliptical, or egg-shaped shells, 
correct aim could not be taken at the astonishing distance of 5,000 yards, 
the range yesterday. The long period which elapsed during the flight 
of the destructive projectile (weighing upwards of 88lb., owing to its 
elongated form), caused a feeling of suspense, but when it fell, at a dis- 
tance of 5,000 yards (and in no instance did the shells fall wide or short 
of the target), the spot where it burst presented the appearance of the 
eruption of a volcano, the sand being raised to a great height in the air. 
Experiments were also carried on with Moorsom’s shells at 3,000 yards, 
and the practice with them and with shot was very good. It was at 
one time imagined by many that the Minié rifle would have an advan- 
tage over Horse Artillery or field battery guns, but it is evident Lancas- 
ter’s invention will restore the light 6-pounders made on that principle 
to the position and advantage they had over Brown Bess. Several other 
guns have been made, of smaller bores, on Lancaster’s principle, for the 
purpose of carrying on experiments. Their lordships and the large party 
returned to Southend-pier at 5 o’clock p.m., and embarked in the Vivid 
on their return to town.—London paper, August 4. 
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EL HHAMI PACHA—A RISE AND A FALL. 


El Hhami Pacha, who has just arrived in England, is the only son of 
Abbas Pacha, the late Viceroy of Egypt. He is about 17 years of age, 
and has been educated at Grand Cairo, under the care of Europeans, at a 
great expense. 

When the settlement took place between the Sultan and the Egyptian 
Viceroy, in which the European powers participated, it was stipulated 
that the Viceroyalty should be inherited by the eldest living descendant 
of Mehemet Ali, in order to avoid the trouble of the government of a 
minor. Thus Ibrahim Pacha, who succeeded Mehemet Ali, left sons, but 
as Abbas Pasha, the late Viceroy, and who was a grandson of Mehemet 
Ali, was older than those children, he became Viceroy, and the sons lost 
their rank immediately after their father’s death. Said Pacha, the 
present Viceroy, and Ibrahim Pacha’s sons are all older than El Hhami 
Pacha, the youth above-mentioned, and of course entitled to the throne 
before him. 

El Hhami Pacha, however, being the only son of Abbas Pacha, was of 
course, while his father lived, the next most distinguished person in the 
kingdom, and as Abbas Pacha was, just previous to his death, in the 
prime of life, there was every probability of his son filling that position 
for a long series of years. He was made Minister of War in Egypt, and 
was betrothed to the Sultan of Turkey’s daughter, a child six years of 
age; and according to the custom of the East, and the rank of such a 
powerful vassal as his father was of the Sultan’s, Ei Hhami Pacha visited 
his intended father-in law in great state, with a present of £100,000 ster- 
ling in Baglish sovereigns, doubtless a most timely present. After his 
betrothal he obtained permission from the Viceroy and Sultan to make 
the grand tour of Europe, and he commenced that tour under the bright- 
est auspices, and a style of great magnificence, perhaps that was ever 
known. His father had male him immensely rich, and gave him the fa- 
mous steam-yacht, the Feih Djehad, to travelin. This yacht was built 
by Mare, of London, a few years ago, for Abbas Pacha, under the superin- 
tendence of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, at an expense of 
£110,000. It is of iron, and fitted up most gorgeously for an eastern cli- 
mate. Thousands of persons visited it before it left thiscountry. It was 
built on the model of H.M.S. Canopus, and bad similar engines to H.M.S. 
Terrible. It is one of the largest steamers in the world, being nearly 
3,000 tons burden. Its engines are 800 horse power. The Feih Djehad 
has the largest paddle-wheels of any ships in existence, and each of them 
weighs 70 tons. She is remarkably fast. 

El Hhami Pacha left Alexandria on the 13th inst., after taking leave of 
his father, who was then in good health, in this splendid yacht, and pur- 
posed touching at Malta, Gibraltar, and landing in England at Southamp- 
ton. He then intended visiting most of the capitals of Europe, during 
which time his yacht was to be docked in England, as there was no dock 
in the Mediterranean large enough for her gigantic dimensions, and then 





efhis life. The boat in which he was embarked was upset. Admiral 


she was to proceed homeward and be prepared to receive Prince Rl 


Hhami Pacha at Genoa. The prince had upwards of 30 persons forming 
his suite, some of them distinguished Egyptians, and a retinue of Nubian, 
Abyssinian, and Circassian slaves. The whole of the persons oa board 
were nearly 400. Amongst these were 31 pupils and two masters from 
the Egyptian naval school. The Feih Djehad had two commanders— 
one Egyptian and the other English. The latter was Captain Macken- 
zie, belonging to the Peninsular and Oriental Company, a very gentle- 
maniy and accomplished officer. Out of the whole number on board 
there were only seven Europeans. Even some of the engineers were 
Arabs, who perfectly understood the management of steam engines, 
having been engineers to steamers plying on the Nile, Some of the 
Egyptian officers were first-rate navigators. 
The chief persons of the prince’s suite were Suliman Pacha, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Egyptian army ; Khbairedden Pacha, Minister of Commerce 
in Egypt; Abdullah Pacha, Director-General of Egyptian Transit and 
Railway ; Ali Bey and Murad Effendi Bey, aides-de-camp ; and Dr. Lau- 
tier, the Prince’s Physician. Suliman Pacha, is the well-known French 
officer, Colonel Say, who has spent a life-time in the Egyptian service, 
It is to him that Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pacha were indebted for the 
superior organisation and successes of the Egyptian army. He is a hale 
and fine old man, above 80 years. He was on board the Bucentaur atthe 
time Nelson received his death wound from that ship at the battle of Tra- 
falgar. His delight at visiting Europe in the Feih Djehad was unbound- 
ed, and at every spot he passed which was remembered by him in con- 
nexion with any historic events, he celebrated it by drinking a glass of 
champagne. Amongst these places Cape Trafalgar was not forgotten, 
and he and Capt. Mackenzie sat and talked over the terrible scenes that 
occurred there. Khbairedden Pacha, the Minister of Commerce, was origi- 
nally a Circassian slave. He is a very fine man. 
El Hhami Pacha speaks French and English fluently. 
The news of the death of the late Viceroy of Egypt reached England 
by way of Malta and Marseilles, partly by meansof theelectric telegraph 
a few days ago. .It reached Malta after the departure of the Feih Dju- 
had, and of course the Prince could not hear of, to him, the disastrous 
intelligence until his arrival at Southampton. The yacht was telegraphed 
at Southampton, as passing Hurst Castle, opposite the Isle of Wight, at 
8 o’clock on Saturday night, and she anchored at the West India buoy 
two hours afterwards. Such was the exuberant joy on board at their ido- 
lised Prince reaching the land he had so long desired to see, and where 
royal honours were believed to await him, that guns were fired and rock- 
ets ascended from the yacht in token of his having anchored in English 
waters. 
Soon after the yacht’s arrival on Saturday night a small steamer left 
Southampton pier for the yacht, having on board Mr. Larkings, the 
Egyptian political agent ; Lieut. owe the Deputy of Capt. Austin, 
the Admiralty superintendent, who was ill; A. Brett, Esq., the Egyptian 
vice-consul at Southampton ; and Dr. Wiblin, the health officer of the 
port. As they approached the yacht her gigantic proportions were ap- 
parently increased through the darkness of the night. A flood of light 
was seen in the spacious saloon, dusty figures were pacing the deck, and 
dark mute figures stood on the steps of the gang-way, one over the other, 
holding immense and brilliant lanterns in their bands. Mr, Larkings 
and his party stepped on board, and the former immediately went below. 
During this time officers and distinguished persons were walking the 
deck, enjoying themselves with that gravity and quietude peculiar to the 
temperament of the East and to the immediate precincts of royalty. In 
less than five minutes, all persons who were crowded round the state ca- 
bin on the main deck started back as if by enchantment, for the Prince, 
convulsively sobbing, was carried into it by his attendants, and slaves 
stood around outside, to prever?tt any one approaching it. El Hhami Pa- 
cha had heard of his father’s death, and had learnt the precarious- 
ness of earthly greatness. He had sunk toa private station under an 
Eastern despotism. Orders were issued for immediate preparations to be 
made to return to Alexandria. The Prince had lost a royal parent ; all 
his suite had lost their rank, situations, and a princely benefactor. The 
consternation on board can scarcely be imagined.—London paper, 
July 31. 
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Fasutons.—A peculiar characteristic of the various fashionable toi- 
lettes of the day is an excessive neatness in style. 

As favourite materials for evening robes, we may unhesitatingly 
quote organdi and tarlatane. They are made with double and triple 
skirt, with figured borders either in white or some rich but subdued co- 
lour, and produce a charming effect. On some, the upper skirt, which 
falls from the waist over the others, is composed of four flappels, the sides 
and bottom trimmed with the same design as on the lower skirts. 

Barége forms a very pretty material for evening dresses, when made 
with flounces a dispositions ; on the latter are printed in bright colours 
pines, rosebuds, wreaths, and various other designs, or a simple pattern 
in relief of black velvet, or to match, forms an effective dress. A dark 
brown ground, with the flounces trimmed with arabesque designs in black 
velvet, was very becoming. The corsage a draperie, crossed at front and 
the ends of the folds terminating by two long ends at each side, like 
those of a scarf; they reached to the first flounce, and were also trimmed 
with arabesques of black velvet, imparting a very graceful and novel cha- 
racter to this elegant toilette. The sleeves were formed of three frills, 
placed one over the other, and from them a deep bouillonée of tulle a 
point d’esprit reached so low as the elbow, where it was confined, and 
from thence hung down like a large pagode bouillonnée. This make of 
sleeve is very becoming to the arm, which is displayed to advantage un- 
der this profusion of tulle. Inside the body, which was very low on the 
shoulders and at front, was a guimpe in tulle point d’esprit bouillonnée, 
each buillonnée separated by a lace insertion. Round the top of the cor- 
sage was a ruche of tulle. A bow of pink taffetas ribbon, placed in the 
centre of the front of the body, and fastened by a large amethyst, com- 
pleted and formed a pretty finish to this costume. 

One of the most remarkable innovations of the day is the evident at- 
tempt to bring about the adoption of the small hoop of the time of our 
ancesters--not perhaps immediately, nor by a coup d'état, but by gra- 
dually accustoming the eye to the increasing rotundity, and to its par- 
ticular locality. Even to assume the dimensions of the present fashion in 
this respect, ladies are compelled to have recourse to crinoline ; some 
even go so far as to wear petticoats with strips of whalebone inserted in 
them. We would, however, suggest that bands of plait be used instead, 
which are to be procured at al! the respectable shops. To humour this 
freak of fashion, almost all the dresses made of light materials are lined 
with a very stiff taffetas, manufactured expressly for this purpose. 





Saxe or THe M.S. or Gray’s “ Erecy’’.--In another part of this day’s 
Albion will be found some particulars of this interesting manuscript. The 
subjoined has come to hand by the steamer of the 12th inst. 


The original MS. of Gray’s exquisite “ Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard” was sold last week, at Sotheby and Wilkinson’s, for one bundred 
and thirty-one pounds--thirty-one pounds more than Mr. Penn, of Stoke 
Pogis, gave for it, some ten years ago. The purchaser was pot an auto- 
graph collector, not a dealer, not even a Yankee, not even an English 
nobleman. Will the reader believe it ?--the purchaser was a poet: no less 
a person than Mr. Robert Charles Wrightson, writer of the Fine Arts con- 
tributions in 4ris’s Birminghan Gazette, and author of a volume of 
poems, entitled “ The Trance” For Gray’s poetical notes M. Wrightson 
paid down proudly and at once, new and crisp Bank of Kogland votes, 
with an air of well-justified delight, that he had become the possessor of 
the original MS. of one of the best-known poems in the world ; in short, 
that he was, and is still, as, indeed, we take him to be, a person to be en- 
vied. 

Masonic InsraLation or Lorp Panmure 4S PRovINCIAL GRranp-Mas- 
reR.— Dundee was enlivened on Thursday by @ masonic demonstration. 
The object of the meeting was the installation of Lord Panmure into the 
office of Provincial Grand-Master, to which he was appointed by the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland on the demise of his Lordship’s father. Every- 
thing went off to the entire satisfaction of all present, conducted by Bro- 
ther Laurie, secretary to the Grand Lodge of Scotland. Lord Panmure, 
in a most elegant and truly masonic speech, congratulated the Brethren 
upon the auspicious events of the day, assuring them that though this 
was the first of the provincial meetings under his chairmanship, they should 
very soon find it would not be the last —Dundee Advertiser. 
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Successor to Lestie THE PainteR.—The members of the Roya 

Academy, we understand, on the 25th uit. elected S. A. Hart, R.A. to 

the office of Professor of Painting in that Institution, rendered vacaat by 
the resignation of the former Professor, C. R, Leslie, R.A. 





sy CoLoNIAL Bisnopric.—Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously 
ais eg eeee the immediate erection of Mauritius and its ome 
dencies into a bishopric. The island of Mauritius is too far remove 
from the Cape on one side, and from Cey on on the otber, to be _— 
tageously placed under the episcopal superintendence of either the oy oP 
ot Capetown or the Bishop of Colombo. Mauritius, therefore, witb, p 





bably, the Seychelles, will form a separate diocese. The Society for the 
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i £3000 out of its 
ee tion of the Goepel has appropriated the eam of 
jubi eo fund towards the endowment; and the og = eet 
Christian Knowledge bas voted a grant of £2000. e Ms cog 
Ryan, Principal of the Metropolitan Institution at Highbury, p- 
pointed the first Bishop. 
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MR. BURTON, . , 
THE WONDERFUL RAVELS, and the Great Pentomime Opseery. 
MLLE. YRCA MATHIAS and the large Ballet Sons 
Comedy, Farce, Serious and Comic Pantomime, & Grand Ballet. 


Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, ; 
The WONDERFUL RAVELS in Mazulm, Mdlle YRCA MATHIAS, in Grand Ballet. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
MR. BURTON and his Talented Conipany in Comedy and Faree- 
Doors open at 7, to commence at 8 o’clock. ’ 
Pickets to all parts of the house, 50 cents. Private Bexes $5. Orchestra Seats 
Box Office open, for the securing of Private Boxes aud Orchestra Seats only, 
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At length, and somewhat abruptly, the European news from the seat of 
war is clothed with interest and importance. One object in view, when 
hostilities were declared, is already effected ; and the Allies have com- 
menced vigorous measures for accomplishing what remains, or rather, for 
placing themselves in such a position that they may dictate terms of 
peace. The end achieved is the entire evacuation of the Prine’palities, 
including Moldavia, which is announced by the Liverpool mail of the 
12th inst, It. was not indeed absolutely known at that date that the 
Ruse'an army en masse bad crossed the Pruth; but the sudden orders of 
the Ozar to that effect, and the onward pressure of the victorious Turks 
at the same moment, leave small room to doubt that at this very time the 
Emperor Nicholas has laid down that “ material guarantee,” on which he 
laid insolent and violent hands, precisely a year ago. The world knows 
who has done all the fighting, which has brought about this satisfactory 
result ; but it is not so obvious, to what extent the victors have been 
aided by the imposing attitude of the Austrian army on the Western fron- 
tier of Wallachia, and by the actual presence of the Anglo-French aux- 
iliaries in the immediate neighbourhood of the belligerents. The due 
proportions may however be awarded, at their leisure. by some of those 
confident gentlemen of the press, who have been month after month pre- 
dicting and asseverating, that where once the Rassian standard was 
planted, no powers in Europe could dispute possession. They may chew 
the cud of the “strategic reasons,” and of the “ mark of high considera- 
tion for Austria”—both of which are put forward as excuses for this 
forced retreat. In spite of all their elaborate reasonings, intended to 
cloak their secret hopes, the civilized world already feels persuaded that 
they were more in the right of it, who long ago pronounce 1 the invinci- 
bility of Russia to be the bugbear of the credulous and the timid. 

But if we have reached one definite mark in the campaign, others now 
seem to rise definitely before us. with a fair prospect that they also will 
be attained. Sometime since, without any affectation of being knowing 
in military tactics, we ventured the suggestion that the main body of the 
troops under Marshal St. Arnaud and Lord Raglan were detained 
in an irksome and inglorious encampment in the neighbourhood of Var- 
na, 0 that they might be in readiness—as circumstances dictated—to cross 
bayonets with the enemy along the borders of the Danvbe, or to carry 
the war into the heart of his country. Most sincerely do we rejoice that 
the latter course has become at once desirable and practicable ; and 
further, that operations towards that end have been commenced in earnest, 
and at both extremities of the colossal Empire. The invasion of the Cri- 
mea and the occupation of the Aland Islands have been seriously under- 
taken, and some few particulars thereof, from the Black Sea, and the Baltic, 
may be found amongst the War Items that occupy to-day a large place 
in our columns. There are, however, rumours transmitted from London 
and Paris, which tell of later proceedings than those merely preparatory 
steps to which our extracts are confined, and which we trust may prove to 
be true. It is reported that the Anglo French force, known to have sail- 
ed from Varna, under Sir George Brown and General Canrobert, has ef- 
fected a landing on the isthmus of Perokep, which unites the peninsular 
Crimea to the Continent of Russia, with the object of cutting off all land 
communication therewith, and so isolating the garrison of Sebastopol, 
which is to be regularly invested and besieged. The rumour, we say, is 
only a general one, and some have it that Odessa, and some that Anapa, 
was tobe the prior object of attack. Still, looking to the reconnaisance of 
the more important naval station, undoubtedly acomplished by the two ar- 
my officers just named, we incline to put faith in it. At any rate, a total 
of 40,000 men has been despatched and distributed in a fleet of fourteen 
sail of the line, as many armed steamers, and a large number of sailing 
and steam transports. At the same time all the ships and vessels of eve- 
ry description, British, French, and Turkish, have been ordered up from 
the Bosphorus to Varna, where a depressing stagnation so recently pre- 
vailed. The soldiers will have something else to do, besides trimming 
their beards and moustaches according to fantastic regulations. And al- 
though we may not expect to hear of a coup de-main against the strong- 
hold of Muscovite aggression, we trust that ere long the monotony of a 
camp will be exchanged for the stirring incidents of a siege. How long 
that siege may last, how the approaches will be made, what the ships will 
attempt, and what the horse, foot, artillery, and engineers—we shall 
readily be excused from prognosticating. 

Again, from the Baltic comes a rumour that the projected attack on 
Bomarsund, the principal fort of the Aland Islands, was momentarily ex- 
pected to take place, 3000 French troops and 600 British Marines having 
been landed, on the 8th inst., and taken up a position on shore. Though 
@ place of considerable strength, we can scarcely expect that it will re- 
quire all the formalities of a regular and protracted siege. We look 
therefore to hear of its capture, though the nature of its defences may en- 
tail heavy loss on its assailants. The benefit of its possession in a mili- 
tary point of view may perhaps be doubted. Political advantages, in 
Sonnection with the attitude of Sweden, are urged occasionally ; but in 
the absence of definite information as to the diplomatic intercourse that 
has lately taken place between that country and France and England, it 
would be a waste of time to dwell upon them.--On the whole, we must 
acknowledge--much as we deprecate the incessant use of the term—that 
“exciting” news may soon be expected. The coldest heart will throb 
and the calmest pulse will gallop, when tidings of the welfare and the 
prowess of one’s countrymen seem to be so near at hand. 


From the seat of war to the seat of government, the transition appears 
somewhat tame ; the more so, that the home tidings have few salient 
points. Such as there are must still be briefly set down. And in the first 
Place, the Ministers, it might almost be imagined, have felt at liberty to 
reward themselves for unmuzzling their dogs of war, by relieving them- 
selves of Parliamentary annoyances, afew days earlier than was expected. 
They eat their annual white-bait dinner on Wednesday, the 9th inst., and 
we presume that her Majesty bade temporary adieu to her faithful Lords 





and Commons, within an bour or two of the steam-ship 4sia leaving the 
Mersey, on the Saturday following. The Royal speech can scarcely prove 
to be a document of extraordinary interest ; indeed, after such a setsion 
of government abortions in the way of bills abandoned, mangled, and 
postponed, one might be puzzled where to find ground-work for the ordi- 
nary bestowal of thanks to ‘be Legislators, unless it be in the cheerful- 
ness with which they have provided means for her Majesty’s pecuniary 
wants, And yet, notwithstanding the unprofitableness of the session, 
half-a-dozen debates are reported in the journals before us, more or less 
interesting, and from which we had cut out some extracts for the enter- 
tainment of the reader. Unluckily however (or luckily, according to his 
taste) the war spirit took hold of us, and the space that should have been 
devoted to wise saws has been engrossed by naval and military instances. 
Perhaps, after all, it is just as well, for we should have been puzzled in 
the choice, so varied, for a wonder, have been the topics discussed, where- 
on something worth reading bas been said in Parliament. There’s the 
Canadian Legislative Council again; there’s the war, of course ; there’s 
the rise and fall of the Honourable, but unfortunate, Mr. Francis Lawley, 
the Governor (for a day) of South Australia; there’s the Cuban slave- 
trade ; and there’s the monument--no, the want of one--to Tom Camp- 
bell in Westminster Abbey. At the risk of being anathematized for cut- 
ting the reader down to mere skeletons, we will devote two or three 
words to each. . 

Mr. Peel, the late Sir Robert’s son, moved the second reading of the 
Bill by which Canada alters at her will the constitution of her Legislative 
Council; and Sir John Pakington, its leading opponent, betrayed great 
alarm at the democratical tendency of the measure. He did not however 
find any influential members disposed to back him in his fears, and wisely 
forbore to divide the House, as he had previously threatened todo. The 
only noticeable thing we can find in the debate is another instance of 
Lord Joha Russell’s infelicitous mode of rowing one way and looking 
another. He heartily approved of the Bill, because the Canadians chose 
to have it; but, said he, whether they were wise in asking for it, or will 
make a good use of it when they get it, is altogether another question. 
Is not this rather a left-handed and uncomplimentary way of supporting 
your wishes, O friendly Colonists across the border ?--The discussion on 
the war took place on the 10th ult., and was limited to an attack on the 
government by the Marquis of Clanricarde who has a chronic tendency 
that way, and a very abie answer from the Earlof Clarendon. The want 
of suitable gun-boats in the Baltic, and the laxity of the blockade in the 
Black Sea which permitted the cruise of the Russian steamer Vladimir 
(described elsewhere), were hits by Lord Clanricarde, slurred over, in re- 
ply, by the Foreign Secretary. On the other hand, the latter’s general 
view of the position of affairs vas fair and satisfactory. He accounted 
well for the comparative inaction of the Allies; exposed the injury in- 
flicted upon the commerce of the enemy; explained the hesitation of 
Austria ; and assured the House that within a few hours, and since the 
intended evacuation of the Principalitie#’was known, notes had been ex- 
changed between the two governments, proving that Austria went honest- 
ly with the Allies in looking beyond the status quo. We must quote 
bere one sentence from the noble Lord's address ; it puts the exact truth 
so tersely. “The notion on which the Emperor of Russia unfortunate- 
ly relied last year, that the people of this country were enervated by 
peace, and would not think of going to war, and that our alliance with 
France would be a mere rope of sand, has been as thoroughly and practi- 
cally dissipated, as the prestige of Russia being an overwhelming military 
power and of surpassing diplomatic skill has been completely dispelled.” 
--As for poor Mr. Lawley, ex-M.P. and ex-Colonial Governor, who has 
lost his seat in Parliament and his place, an effort was made by Sir 
George Grey, whilst announcing that the appointment was cancelled, to 
divide the responsibility of it between himself and the Duke of Newcastle, 
and to plaster up the unfortunate gentleman’s character by the queer an- 
nouncement that capable and first-rate men would not accept such posts 
as that of Governor of South Australia! He was well reminded that 
there were scores of men in the Colonies who would answer all the re- 
quirements, with the additional advantage of knowing local wants and 
necessities. There are two gainers in this whole transaction, namely the 
public and Lord Aberdeen’s youngest son. The former pronounced this 
nomination ‘“ too bad,” and its voice was heard ; the latter slipped quiet- 
ly into the vacant seat.—-With respect to the Cuban slave-trade, we have 
only to notice that in the course of some desultory remarks in the House 
of Commons, on the evening of the 9th inst., Lord John Russell plainly taxed 
the Queen-mother of Spain with direct participation in the unhallowed traf- 
fic! For the rest, the remarks were stale and common-place.—Of the same 
kind also, we regret to say it, were some observations made by, Lord Camp- 
bell on the illiberality of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, who have for 
a long time refused to permit a monument to the memory of the poet Camp- 
bell to be erected in the Abbey, without payment of the customary sum of 
200 guineas. Similar charges have often been made ; but in this instance 
at least the abuse was unjust. Lord Campbell requested that the govern- 
ment would either urge upon that body the remission of the fee, or pro- 
mise to ask Parliament next session for a grant to cover it. Lord Aber- 
deen explained that the Dean and Chapter have no personal pecuniary 
interest in the matter, but that the amount of the fees in question goes to 
defraying the expense of keeping the Abbey in repair. He declined ma- 
king the promise required, but suggested that he, and Lord Campbell, 
and others, should themselves contribute the needful money. Is it not 
surprising that there should be any difficulty in raising so small -an 
amount; and that, for the want of it, the Campbell monument should 
have been lying for five years in the studio of the artist who execnted 
it ?—So much for our epitome of legislative spceches—and gossip. 





Last week we bitterly complained of Admiral Berkeley’s quoting, in 
the House of Commons, a portion of one of Sir Charles Napier’s private 
letters, wherein the latter spoke in plain terms of the madness of an at- 
tack upon Helsingfors or Cronstadt. At the moment, although every one 
was struck with the indiscretion committed, this was thought to be a 
generous mode of accounting to the public for the apparent hesitation of 
Sir Charles. Second thoughts, however, have appeared in print, in which 
the Lord of the Admiralty is accused of having garbled the letter from 
which he read an extract, and it is surmised that Sir Charles merely 
strengthened his demand for efficient gun-boats, by stating in plain terms 
that nothing could be done without them. In the supply of such needful 
aids for service in shallow water, the Admiralty has been tardy, if not ne- 
glectful. Admiral Berkeley has not explained. 

Another and a minor matter, connected with the Baltic, merits a word, 
Amongst our many War Iteis will be found a curious account, extracted 
from the Times of the 5th ult., of the narrow escape of the Emperor of 
Russia from capture or assault by H.M. steamer Driver, off Cronstadt. 
This formed part of a long leading article in that journal, the latter part 
of which was so intensely absurd (making the possible and accidental cap- 
turer of the Czar a greater hero than Nelson) that we restricted ourselves 
to what the Times gave as a matter offact. This part is in type, and so 
it may remain for what it is worth ; but Lord Lichfield has contradicted. 
in a letter to the Times, that part of the story which relates to the danger 
to which his own yacht was exposed, and asthe Times mysteriously lops 
off a portion ofhis communication, the inference is fair enough that the 
whole tale isacanard. To be imposed upon is the occasional fate of all 
journalists ; we only blushed for the contemptible use which the Time 


m de of the supposed occurrence. The whole article, which might have 
been amusing to any men save Englishmen, was generally copied by the 
press here. 

The Queen has commenced her annual marine excursious by a flying 
trip to the Channel Islands—The veteran M. P., Joseph Hume, has re- 
ceived a fitting testimonial of his public services. [lis portrait, paiuted 
by Lucas, has been presented to Mrs. Hume, and a gathering on the oc- 
casion was attended by Lords Palmerston, John Russell, and Dadley, 
Stuart, (Sir W. Mo'esworth, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Cobden, and other leading 
public men. The subscribers, 75 in number, were exclusively Parliamen- 
tary colleagues of Mr. Hume, and in the list of them occurs even the 
name of Mr. Disraeli. It was finally arranged that the portrait should 
be presented to the London University, of which Mr. Hume was one of 
the originators. Often as we differ from the honourable gentleman’s po- 
litical tenets, we must join in respecting his zeal, his assiduity, and his 
consistency.—-Whilst we are here burnt up, and the drought threatens 
most seriously to affect the corn crop throughout many of the States, it 
is agreeable to find that the weather is fine in England, and that there is 
promiee of a magnificent harvest. In the same way, whilsthere the com- 
mercial alarmists are croaking their loudest, and the natural penalty for 
New York extravagances of all kinds is, as it were, suspended over our 
heads, the money market at home is comparatively in a plethoric state, 
and if war brings its own anxieties, these are not of a pecuniary cha- 
raeter. 

Tranquillity does not yet exist in Spain ; nor is the fermentation of the 
public mind calmed down by the comple triumph of the popular party. 
A bitter hatred—and who can wonder at it?—is manifested towards the 
miserable Christina, together with a determination to inflict upon her, if 
possible, in legal and national form, some punishment for her peculation 
and general malpractices. Her attempted escape from Madrid has been 
prevented by the populace in arms, who clamour loudly, and with ap- 
parent success, for her impeachment by the Cortes. Espartero’s seat of 
power is a thorny one, and dissensions between himself and General 
O*Donnel are said to have sprung up. Many persons wonder indeed tat 
there could have been any concerted action between them. 

When the late Duke of Orleans was killed by a carriage accident, in 
1842, the event was an important one politically ; and ev far as we may 
now judge, it would not perhaps be wrong to say that to bis death may in 
large degree be attributed the downfall of Louis Phi'ippe, the transitory 
glimpse of a Republic, and the subsequent restoration of a Despotism, 
Accident has just now deprived a reigning monarch of life ; but in this 
case Europe records the fact, without betraying much emotion. Frederick 
Augustus, the King of Saxony, was travelling the road between Dresden 
and Munich, on the 9th inst. ; his carriage was overturned ; a horse kick- 
ed him ; and be died in half an hour. He ascended the Saxon throne in 
June 1836, and leaving no issue is himself succeeded by his brother, 
Prince John, who is in his 53rd year. 

















Whether with truth or without it, there have lately been published 
versions of a negotiation between the United States and Russia, for the sale 
by the latter to the former, of her possessions on the North Western coast 
of thiscontinent. The latest arrival brings a long letter froma Mr. Isbister 
to the Editor of the Times, unfolding the existence of certain arrange- 
ments between the Russian government and the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
which be and others bastily assume to be a bar to any transaction of the 
kind. He asserts that an agreement was entered into between the two 
parties, by which, inconsideration of the annual payment of two thourand 
otter skins by the H. B, Company to the Russian American Company 
the former were to enjoy, for a specified period commencing on the Ist of 
Jane 1840, the exclusive use of the coast from 54° 40 North to Cape 
Spencer, near 68° North. Now, we should be delighted to find any bar- 
rier interposed between our national enemy and the coveted dollars of 
Uncle Sam ; but really, if this story be true, we are at a loss to know how 
such a lease, as it presupposes, could be pleaded by Great Britain asa 
serious objection to the transfer. Cannot lands be sold under lease, na- 
tionally, as well as individually ? 

Deeply do we regret that the final interpretation of the law of Copy- 
right, by the House of Lords, has again unsettled the question, and bro- 
ken up the apparently secured possession of certain rights by the foreign 
author in England. When will legislators do their duty on this subject ? 
When will some leading man devote himself to placing it in its proper 
light before the public? Isolated efforts, and an occasional newspaper ar- 
ticle, seem to produce no effect. The particulars of this recent decision, 
together with some extracted comments upon it, will be found on our 
tenth page. 

The Canadian journals contain a copy of a despatch from Lord Elgin 
to the Duke of Newcastle, the late head of the Colonial Department, re- 
lating to the Dissolution of the House of Assembly, ou the 22nd of June 
last. It is a long and specious document, more remarkable however for . 
its omissions than for its contents ; and as the near approach of the session 
of Parliament renders it comparatively a thing of the past, we shall aot 
give it place in our columns, or trouble our readers with many remarks 
uponit. But since to say nothing might be thobght disrespectful to the 
Governor-General of British North America, or might be construed into 
a tacit admission that his Excellency has justified his course, we subjoina 
word or two. 

Lord Elgin is prompt. His despatch is dated the very day of the 
Prorogation ; and imasmuch as he makes no reference to Mr. Speaker’s 
notable protest, we may presume that it was signed and sealed before his 
Lordship’s performance of the ceremony that included so unexpected an 
episode. Perhaps there was a postscript ; but, if so, the public is not en- 
lightened thereon. Still this point may have been a triflein Lord Elgin’s 
estimation, for he informs the Duke that he was fortified by the opinion of 
the law-officers of the Crown, as to a Session having been had and held, 
notwithstanding that no business was done. What we complain of now, 
Las we complained at the time, is that his Excellency strains the meaning 
of the vote by which Mr. Hincks’s Administration was damaged. He 
takes itas a pledge that the then existing Parliament would grapple 
with the two great questions pending. We took it as a vote of want of 
confidence in the Ministry, or—what is the same thing—as a reproof for 
their disingenuousness. Be that as it may, we must express our surprise 
that bis Lordship does not explain to the Home Government why he did 
not insist, before the dissolution, on Mr. Hincks presenting to the House 
those very Bills which he himself had recommended the House to adopt. 
On this point there is complete silence ; according to our view therefore, 
Lord Elgin’s explanation is evasive and unsatisfactory. 
handled by the Opposition journals. 

Mr. Morin has been returned, unopposed, for Chicoutimi. 

We have to thank the Toronto Globe for its courteous effort to illumine 
our darkness, as to the prospect, in point of time, ot Colonial accept- 
ance or rejection of the all-important Reciprocity Treaty. The informa- 
tion given us was anticipated in our columns of last week, but we are 
none the less under obligation. We do not yet hear of any date appoiat- 
ed for legislative sessions, in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, or Prince Ed- 
ward Island. The general desire, however, that the whole affair should 
be now amicably settled, ecems to extend in quarters wherein opposition 
has hi. herto been encountered. 
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“ Idlewild Letters” in the Home Journal, and are truly glad to find, un- 
der his own certificate, that he is “in some danger of recovery,” and that 
“ Morris and Willis are to be continued” until further announcement. 


Appointments. 


Sir Graham Graham Montgomery, Bart., to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Princi- 
pal of the shire of Kinross, in the room of Admiral Sir Charles Adam, deceased. 
—Lord Mostyn to be Vice-Admiral of North Wales, in the room of the Marquis 
of Anglesey._-Mr, Arthur Edward Kennedy, Governor of Sierra Leone, to be H. 
M. Consul-General in the Sherboro Country, on the west coast of Africa.—Mr. 
John Bell, H. M. Consul in Algeria, has been promoted to the rank of Consul- 
General, but without any addition to his present salary+-Mr. Thomas Elmore 
to be unpaid Vice-Consul at Algiers.—Proby Thomas Cautley, Esq., late 
Lt-Col in the Bengal Artillery, and Director of the Ganges Canal, to be Knight 
Commander of the Bath. 








Army. 

Wan-Ovrrice, Ava. 11.—Ist Regt of Ft; To be Ensigns w-p; Serjt-Maj Dea- 
oon, v Williams, pro, Gent Cadet Freeborn, from RI Mil Col, v Stuart pro; Ena 
Proby, from Ist W I Regt, v Gregory, pro. 2d Ft; Eas Colley, to be Lt w-p. 
4th Ft; Ens Eccles to be Lt w-p. 5th Ft; Sec Lt Mylius to be Lt w-p. 7th Ft; 
To be Ensigns w-p; Ens Browne, from 43d Ft; Gent Cadet Walker, from RI 
Mil Coll ; Gent Cadet Robinson, from Ri Mil Coll. 9th Ft; Ens Harvey to be 
Lt w-p; Serj Renant, from Gren Gds, to be Ens, w-p. 11th Ft; Ens Hotham to 
be Lt, w-p; Ens Carr, from Gold Coast Corps, to be Ensw-p. 13th Ft; to be 
Lts w-p; Ensigns Chichester and Cobham. 14th Ft; Ens Cosby to be Lt w-p: 
Serj Gordon, from Scots Fusilier Gds, to be Ens w-p. 15th Ft; Ens Twynam to 
be Lt w-p. 17th Ft; Ens McBayne to be Lt w-p. 18th Ft; Ens Jex-Blake to 
be Lt w-p. 19th Ft; Serg Thomson to be Ens w-p. 20th Ft; Gent Cadet Mitch- 
ell, from Ri Mil Coll, to be Ens w-p. 2ist Ft; To be Ensigns w-p, Gent Cadet 
Holloway, from RI Mil Coll, Gent Cadet Coakley, from RI Mil Coll. 28th Ft; 
Ens Williams to be Lt w-p; spat Berry to be Ens w-p. 30th Ft; Ens Hobbs 
to be Lt w-p. To be Ensigns w-p; Serj Forbes, Gent Cadet Singleton, from Rl 
Mil Coll. 3lst Ft; Ens Leeson to be Lt w-p. 33rd Ft; Ens Thorold to be Lt 
w-p. To be Ensigns w-p; Serj-Maj Owens; Gent Cadet Willis, from Rl Mil Col, 
Gent Cadet Ellis, from hi Mil Coll. 34th Ft; Ens Lawrence to be Lt w-p. 36th 
Ft; Ens Stewart to be Lt w-p. 37th Ft; Ens Evered to be Lt w-p. 38th Ft; 
Ens Tapper to be Lt w-p; Serj Eyre to be Ens w-p; Gent Cadet Ewen to be Ens 
w-p. 40th Ft; Ens Hewett to be Lt w-p. 4ist It; Ens Lowry to be Lt w-p. 
To be Ensigns w-p; Gent Cadet Lowry, from RI Mil Coll; Gent Cadet Dowlan, 
from Ri Mil Coll. 42d Ft; Ens Webber to be Lt w-p. To be Ensigns w-p; Serj- 
Maj Wilson, Gent Cadet Black, from RI Mil Coll. 44th Ft; Ens Wood to be Lt 
w-p. To be Ensigns w-p; Serj-Maj M‘Innis, Gen Cadet vung, from Rl Mil 
Coll. 45th Ft; Eos Burrowes to be Lt w-p. 48th Ft; Ens Wyse to be Lt w-p. 
49th Ft; Ens Rochfort to be Lt w-p. To be Ensigns w-p; Col Serj Cahill, Gent 
Cadet Eustace, from RI Mil Coll. 50th Foot; Ensign Antrobus to be Lt with- 
out purchase. To be Ensigns without purchase; Col Serj Turner, Gent Cadet 
Jobuson, from Royal Mil College. 51st Ft; To be Lts w-p; Ensigns Kerr and 
Willis. To be Ens w-p, Gent Caet Reed, from RI Mil Coll. 54th Ft; Ens Evered 
to be Lt w-p. 55th Ft; Ens Birch to be Lt w-p. To be Ens w-p, Serj-Maj Burke; 
Gent Cadet Stone, from RI Mil Coll. 56th Ft; Color-Serj Williams to be Ens 
w-p, and Adj. 57th Ft; fo be Lts w-p; Ens Venables; Lt Piggott, from h-p 
49th Ft. To be Ensigas w-p; Gent Cadets Bird and Macartney, from Rl Mil 
Coll. 58th Ft; To be Lts w-p; Ensigns Crosse and Lake. 59th Ft; Ens Tucker 
to be Lt w-p. 60th Ft; to be Lts w-p; Sec Lts Ellis, Liddell and Williamson. 
To be Ensign wp; Gent Cadet Deedes, from RI Mil Coll. 63d Ft; Ens Fraser 
tobe Lt w-p. 65th Ft; Ens Wilford to be Lt w-p. 66th Ft; Ens Verschoyle te 
be Lt "> 67th Ft; Ens Wood to be Lt w-p. 68th Ft; To be Lts w-p; Ens 
Smyth, Battiscombe and Wilkinson. 69th Ft; Eas Hutchison to be Lt w-p. 
73d Ft; Eas Greatrex to be Lt w-p; Serj-Maj Rennie to be Ens w-p. 76th Ft; 
Ens Caldecott to be Lt w-p. 77th Ft; kus Lempriere to be Lt w-p; Serg Mor- 
gan to be Ens w-p, and Adj; Gent Cad Carden, from Rl Mil Coll, to be Ens w-p. 
79th Ft; Eas Harrison to be Lt w-p. To be Ensigns w-p, Qtmr-Serj Cant, Gent 
Cadet Mackesy, from Ri Mil Coll. 80th Ft; Ens Mortimer to be Lt w-p. 82nd 
Ft; Ens Wilkinson to be Lt w-p. 85th Ft; To be Lts w-p; Ensigns Fitzgerald, 
Chichester and Mathew. 88th Ft; To be Lt w-p, Ens Browne; To be Ensigns, 
w-p, Serj-Maj Little; Gent Cadet Preston, from RI Mil Coll. 89th Ft; Ens Pe- 
ring to be Lt w-p. 90th Ft; To be Lts w-p; Ensigns Rattray and Phipps. To 
be Ensigns w-p; Serj-Maj Jackon and Deverill. Gent. 93d Ft; Ens M‘Donald to 
be Lt, w-p. To be Ensigns w-p; Col-Serj McBean; Gent Cadet Grimston, from 
Ri Mil Coll. 94th Ft; Ens Murray to be Lt w-p. 95th Ft; To be Ensigns w-p; 
Qtmr-Serg Wield; Gent Cadet Stockwell, from Rl MilColl. 97th Ft; Ens In- 

ram to be Lt, w-p, Gent Cadet Browne, from Rl Mil Coll, tobe Ens. 99th Ft; 
‘To be Lt w-p, Ensign Ravenhill. Rifle Brigade; To be Lts w-p; Sec Lts Wynd- 
ham, Egerton and Deedes; To be Ens w-p, Serj-Maj Heywood. 

War-Orrice, Ava. 11.—3d Lt Drags; J Agnis, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v 
Salter, app to Staff. 14th Lt Drags; Capt Scudamore to be Maj, w-p, v (od- 
dard, dec; Lt Need to be Capt, w-p, v Scudamore; Cor Gowan to be Lt, w-p, v 
Need. Ist Ft; To be Lts w-p, Ensigns Stuart and Gregory. 3d Ft; Lt Reade, 
from 98th Ft, to be Lt w-p. 6th Ft; Lt Twyford, from 9th Ft, to be Lt w-p. 
13th Ft; Lt Segrave, from 96th Ft, to be Lt w-p. 16th Ft: Lt Quantrille, from 
98th Ft, to be Lt w-p. 19th Ft; Lt Warburton, from 96th Ft, to be Lt w-p. 
20th Ft; Lt Meares, from 98th Ft, to be Lt w-p. 21st Ft; Capt Hawker, from 
Adjt of the Depot Batt at Templemore, to be Capt v Charter, who ex. 26th Ft; 
Lt Wallace to be Capt, w-p, v Johnstone, dec; Ens Hale to be Lt, w-p, v Wal- 
lace; Serj-Maj Meldrum to be Ens, w-p, and Adjt, v Wallace. 39th Ft; Lt Ra- 

r, from 98th Ft, to be Lt w-p. 57th Ft; J Phelps, Gent, to be Assist-Surg. 

2d Ft; Lt White, from 25th Bi, to be Lt w-p. 76th Ft; Lt Tripp, from 25th 
Ft, to be Lt w-p, v O’Donaghue, pro to an unatt company. 82d Ft; Lt Tinling, 
from h-p Unatt, to be Lt, rep the diff, v Smith, app Paymaster of 97th Ft. 87th 
Ft; Lt Cockell, from 24 W I Regt, to be Lt, v Carter, whoex. 92d Ft; Lt 
Holmes, from 25th Ft, to be Lt w-p. 93d Ft; Ens Ewart to be Lt b-p, v Young, 

ro; A Butter, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Ewart. 95th Ft; Lt Alcock, from 96th 
Ft to be Lt w-p. 2d WI Regt; Lt Carter, from 87th Ft, to be Lt, v Cockell, 
who ex. Gold Coast Corps; Goesp Serj Taylor, of Ri Artillery, to be Ens, w-p, 
v Carr, app to llth Ft. Depot Batt at Templemore; Capt Charter, from 21st 
Ft, to be Adj, v Hawker, who ex. 


Srarr.—Brig-Gen Estcourt, Dep-Adjt-Gen to the Army employed on a par- 
ticular service in Turkey, to be Adjt-Gen to the Forces so employed. 


Hosprrrau Starr.—To be Assist-Surgs to the Forces; Assist-Surg Salter, from 
3d Lt Drags, v Murray, app to 66th Ft; Assist-Surg Chalmers, M.D., Superou- 
merary in 18th Ft, v Fraser app to 76th Ft; E Boyle, Gent; C Tovey, Gent: 
W Steuart, Gent; Furlonge, Gent, vy Hammond, whose app has been cancelled, 


Brevet.—Capt Grant, Capt Commandant of the Mounted Staff Corps, to have 
the local rank of Maj in Turkey. 


War Orrice, Ava. 8.—Srarr. W Colquhoun Grant, Esq., to be Capt-Com 
mandant of the Mounted Staff Corps to be attached to the army now serving in 
Turkey, with the rank of Capt while so employed. 


Orrice or OrpNaAnce, Ava. 7.—RI Regt of Artillery; Sec Lt Hamilton to be 
vit v Burrowes, dec; H Cuthbert to be First Lt, v Sir W Johnson, re- 
signed. 


War Orrice, Ava. 4.—1st Regt of Life Guards; Lt J Levett to be Capt, b- 
, v Andrews, who ret; Lt G H Earl of Mount Charles, to be Capt, b-p, v Sir W 
raser, Bart, who ret; Cor and Sub-Lt W de Winton to be Lt b-p, v Levett; Cor 
and Sub-Lt A W Peyton to be Lt b-p, v Earl of Mount Charles; A E H Grey, 
Viscount Grey de Wiiton, to be Cor and Sub-Lt b-p, v de Winton. 1st Drags; 
Paym W Shearman, from 94th Ft, to be Paym, v Boyd, who ret upon h-p. 12th 
Lt Drags; Lt J K Lennox to be Capt b-p, v Whittingstall, who ret; Cor and 
Adj Brown to have the rank of Lt; Cor A Fletcher to be Lt b-p, v Lennox; F T 
Blunt, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Fletcher. 13th Lt Drags; H O Munn, Gent, to be 
Cor b-p, v Feilden, who ret. Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds. To be Ensigns and 
Lts b-p. St Vincent Bentinck Hawkins Whitshed, Gent; J Hamilton Hall, 
Gent; GJ Wagram, Gent;A Lambton, Gent. Scots Fusileer Gds; Ens G H 
Moncrief, from Ist Ft, to be Ens and Lt b-p; TS F Fothringham, Gent, to be 
Ens and Lt b-p. Ist Ft; To be Captains: b-p; Lt fT H Breedon, v Brvt Lt-Col 
homes who ret; Lt A C Campbell, v Lt-Col Mayne, who ret. To be Ensigns 
aH J H Fawcett, Gent, v Moncrief, pro in Scots Fusileer Gds. 4th Ft; Lt S 
B M Skinner to be Capt b-p, v Brvt Lt-Col Saunderson, who ret. 7th Ft; Lt R 
W Aldworth to be Capt, b-p, v Brvt Lt-Col Edmonds, who ret. 9th Ft; Lt H 
B Scott to be Capt b-p, v Brvt Lt-Col Pearson, who ret. llth Ft; Lt H Car- 
ling has been permitted to retire from the service by the sale of his commission. 
To be Captains *.. 13th Ft; Lt RB rece ages v Brvt Lt-Col Freeman, who 
ret. 15th Ft; Lt W D Hague, v Lord Colville, who ret. 16th Ft; Lt J W Bos- 
tock, v Ward, who ret. 18th Ft; Lt C F Kelly, v Brvt Lt-Col Colthurst, who 
ret. 22d Ft; LtES W Smith to be or b-p, v Tynte, who ret; Ens LN D 
Hammond to be Lt b-p, vSmith; R C Ellis, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Hammond. 
To be Ca ns b- + 26th Ft; Lt R C Granville, v Brvt Lt-Col Kyle, who ret. 
30th Ft; LtGF ; Pocock, v Brvt-Col Cane, who ret. 33d Ft; Lt T B Fan- 
shawe, v Brvt Lt-Col Royds, who ret. 38th Ft: Lt H P Vance, v Brvt Lt-Col 
Schreiber, who ret. 42d Ft; First Lt J P Orde, v Brvt-Maj Hawker, who retires. 
44th Ft; First Lt G Cooper, v Brvt-Col Warrington, who ret. 45th Ft; First Lt H 
Leach, v Brvt Lt-Col D Davies, who ret. 47th Ft; Lt H J Buchanan to be Adj, 
v Roper, pro. 5ist Ft; Lt G W Drought to be Capt, b-p, v Brvt Lt-Col Patten- 
son, who ret. 54th Ft; Brvt Lt-Col H Hoghton ty Maj on h-p Unatt, 
to be Maj, v Stepney, pro in Coldstream Regt of Gds; Brvt-Maj S L Smith to be 
Maj b-p, v Irving, who ret; Lt P W Gillum to be Capt b-p, v Smith. To be Cap- 
ty * 55t Ft; Lt TS Browa, v Brvt Lt-Col Connop, who ret. 56th Ft; 
Lt W Clutterbuck, v Brvt Lt-Coi Barrett, who ret. 57th Ft; Lt G B V Arbuc- 
kle, v Bolton, who ret. ooh Pi. ut E F Chadwick, v Brvt Lt-Col Ridgway, 
who ret. 60th Ft; Lt H Bb Warien, v Brvt-Maj Hepburn, who ret. 65th F 
Capt W P Jones, , from h- Unatt, to be Capt, repaying the diff. v Newenham, 
who ex, receiving the diit; Lt B M Slegg to be Capt b-p, v Jones, who ret. 72d 
Ft; Lt Hon H W Fitzmaurice to be Capt b-p, v Brvt Lt-Col Cox, who ret. 73d 
Ft; Lt H Godfrey to be Adj,v Reeve, pro. To be Captains b-p. 79th Ft; Lt 
G M Miller, v Brvt Lt-Col Newbery, who ret. 80th Ft; Lt B J Hume, v Brvt 
Lt-Col de Visme, who ret. 82d Ft; Lt W A Bailie, v Brvt Lt-Col Toole, who 
ret. 89th Ft; Lt Atkinson, v Hoey, who ret. 90th Ft; Lt Vaughan, v Brvt Lt- 
Col Hare, who ret. 93d; Lt A Young, v Brvt Lt-Col Garner, who ret. Rifle 
Brigade; Lt C H Charchill to be Capt b-p, v Brvt-Maj Ince, who ret. Ist W I 
Regt; W Johnston, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Lewis, app to 65th Ft. 2d WI Regt; 
Ens W St Aubyn to be Lt wp, v Grant, app to 35th Ft. 34 WI Regt; Lt W 
Hawtayue to be Capt b-p, v Brvt-Maj Greig, who ret. 
Hosprran Srar¥.—Acting Purveyor 


Andersen to be Purveyor to the 
Forces. 








Bagvet.—Major G Thomson, ©.B, of the E| Co’sservice (Staff Officer of Pen- 
sioners), to have the rank of Lt-Col whilesoemployed. Capt W Jones, of 65th 
Ft, to be Majin the Army. The Commission of Capt C G Becker, of 5th Regt 
of Bengal Cavalry, to have the rank of Maj in the E I, has been antedated to 
the l0to of October, 1851. 

Orrick or Oxpvancer, Ava. 4.—RI Regt of Artillery; Firt Lt H A Thrapp 
to be Sec Capt, v H J M Campbell ret upon h-p; Sec Lt G A Walker to be First 
hy Thrupp. Sec Lt Walter de Wintun to be First Lt, v Ferrers, retired upon 

“pay. 
APPOINTMENTS.—Col. Eden, late Lt.-Col. commanding the 56th Regt., is ap- 


pointed Commandant of the Garrison at Chatham, v. Marcus Beresford, pro- | 
moted to be Maj.-Genl.—The Lord-Lieut. of Ireland has been pleased to appoint 


Lt. Caulfield, lst Life Gds., and Lt. Marshall, lat Dragoon Gds., to be aides-de- 
camp, in the room of Capt. Wombwell, 46th Ft., and Capt. Williams, Scots 
Greys, who have joined their regiments for seryice in the East.—Maj.-Genl. 
Chatterton, K.H., has received from her Majesty the pension for distinguished 
services in the army. wn 

Tae Minirta AND YeomANRY.—The namber of Militia regiments now out, 
embodied and doing garrison duty, is 14 ; these will in due time be relieved by 
others hereafter to be embodied for permanent duty. 


Tue New Cavatry Unrrorm.—The new attire for the regiments of cavalry 
(not Hassars or Lancers) is in every respect similar to that worn by the Hun- 
garian troops in the Austrian service. The full-dress equipment consists of a 
tunic or frock, somewhat rounded. On the breast is a profusion of gold lace 
terminating in “ frogs.” The back also is highly ornamented. The rank of the 
officer is indicated by varying forms of the lace. Henceforward no sash or 
shoulder belt will be worn. The shacko, as at present existing, will be abolished, 
and in its stead will be substituted a helmet, composed of felt with gilt mount- 
ings and white plume. The trousers will remain as at present. 


Tur Lancers’ New Unrrorm.—The Lancers’ new uniform will consist of a 
tunic or frock, similar to the one to be worn by the regiments particularly de- 
nominated Light Dragoons ; but the seams will be of the same colour as the 
facings, the only distinction; thus, the seams of the 17th Lancers will be white, 
similar to the facings. The cap and trousers will be the same as usual. The 
colour for the future of all light cavalry regiments will be blae; indeed, of late 
the 16th Lancers was the only corps permitted to retain the scarlet, a distinc- 
tion now to be abolished, no doubt much to the regret of the recruiting serjeant, 
as the eye of the recruit generally falls on the more prominent colour. Our go- 
vernments have of late years been very whimsical in regard to military dress; 
but this change is the most remarkable of al‘, particularly as a wholesale set is 
made against lace, much to the consternation of the gold and silver lace trades- 
men. (We cannot vouch for the correctness of this, or the foregoing para- 
graph.— Ed. Alb.) 





Navy. 


Rear-Admiral Corry’s retirement from active service is now certain. He has 
arrived home from the Baltic in the Dawntless.—The Boscawen, 70, flag ship of 
Rear-Admiral Fanshaw, C.B., commander in-chief on the North America and 
West Indies station, was under orders to leave Portsmouth for her destination, 
on the 13sh inst.—The Volcano, floating steam factory, has sailed from Wool- 
wich for the Baltic.—The Salamander, 6, p.-w. sloop, Commr. Ellman, has ar- 
rived at Portsmouth, from China, to be paid off.—Capt. G. E. Patey, whose un- 
fortunate accident obliged him to relinquish the command of the Amphion, 
screw-frigate, we hear has completely recovered, and is again a candidate for 
active service.—Six flat-bottomed boats, 27 feet long, are ordered to be built in 
Devonport dockyard with all despatch.—The Arrow screw steam despatch gun- 
boat, Lt. Joliffe, has had her two 68-pounder guns, on Lancaster's plan, of 95 
ewt. each, mounted on board on their traversing platforms, and will be the first 
of the despatch gun-boats ready for sea. All the six boats will be fitted with 
10 inch guns, two to each boat, on Lancaster’s plan, which makes the bore of 
an elliptical form, and will carry an egg-shaped shell a distance of from four to 
four and a half miles with great precision. 


AproiInTMENTS.—Rear-Adml. H. Byam Martin, already in the Baltic, and just 
promoted, succeeds Rear-Adml. Corry; Rear-Adml. Hon. Montague Stopford, 
superintendent of Devonport Dockyard, to be Captain of the Fleet on the Medi- 
terranean station, for service in the Black Sea.—Commodore Henry Eden, re- 
cently superintendent of Woolwich Dockyard, to be Commodore of the first 
class, and to be pro. tem. Superintendent of Devonport Dockyard.—Commr.: 
W.E. A. Gordon to the Sansparei/, 70, in the Black Sea.—Lieuts.: H. T. Bur- 
goyne, from the Boscawen, 70, to the Waterloo, 120, flag-ship, at Sheerness; J. 
P. Smallpage to the Boscawen; C. A. Lodder, recently in the Coast Guard, to 
command the Viper, 6, sc. steam despatch gun-boat at Blackwall, for service in 
the Baltic.—Paymaster: Arthur Jones to be secretary to Rear-Adml. Hon. Mon- 
tague Stopford.—Chaplain: Rev. H. Gordon to the Meander, 44, at Devonport. 


Promorions.—To be Commrs.: C. W. Hope, late flag-lieut. to Rear-Adml. 
Corry, in the Baltic; A. Butler, Lt. of the flag-ship Britannia, and to command 
the Modeste, v. Stewart, whose pro. is confirmed.—To be Lieuts.: Mates, B. S. 
de Ros Hall, of the Diamond corvette, to be Lt. of the Britannia; H. Davies, 
of the Electra, 14, on the Australian station; J. H. Hatchard, of the Boscawen, 
70; R. O. Leach, serving in the Porcuprme, and app. to the Duke of Welting- 
ton, 131; E. C. Chaplin, of the James Watt, 91; L. M. Croke, of the Duke of 
Wellington; S. H. Babington, of the Gorgon; J. Swinburne, serving in tlie 
Boscawen, 70. pts 

Royat Marrves.—Col. Sec. Commt. Willes to be Col.-Commt., v. Bury, to 
ret. fps Lt.-Col. Philips, to be Col. Sec. Commt.; Bvt..Maj. Wright to be Lt.- 
Col.; First Lt. Slaughter to be Capt.; Sec. Lt. Woollcombe to be First Lt.; First 
Lt. Magin to be Capt., v. Wearing, dec.; Sec. Lt. Nurse to be First Lt., v. Ma- 
gin, pro. 





Obituary. 


Tuomas Crorron Croker—Thomas Crofton Croker has been taken from 
among us during the present week, at the age of fifty-seven. He was an 
Irishman in heart, and voice, and look; and was favourably known to 
the public by his‘Fairy Legends of Ireland ;” his’? Legends of the Lakes ; 
or, Sayings and Doings at Killarney ;’’ and by what we believe was his 
first work, his “Researches in the South of Ireland, Illustrative of the Sce- 
nery, Architectural Remains, Manners and Superstitions on the Peasan- 
try,” derived from personal observation, and professedly from“ ancient 
MS.” He was living at Cork when he first rose into distinction ; but his 
literary ambition was for a long time muck greater than his skill as an 
author. His admiration of Sir Walter Scott led him into a correspon- 
dence with the great novelist, and his local information and name into 
a correspondence with his better-known namesake, John Wilson Croker— 
the Quarterly slasher—the excellent editor of Boswell, and the ex-Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty. The fairy and traditional stories, mixed with 
odd bits of antiquarian intelligence, delighted Scott: while his local 
knowledge, excellent handwriting, and official habits, attracted the atter- 
tion of Mr. Secretary Croker. Scott repaid him with letters; but Wil- 
son Croker brought him to London and made him a clerk in the Admiral- 
ty, where he rose so rapidly that he was enabled, some four years ago, to 
retire with a pension of five hundred and eightypounds a year. 

Crofton Croker was small in make. In the journal of Sir Walter Scott 
(under the year 1826) he is thus described :—‘* Here was Crofton Croker, 
little as a dwarf, keen-eyed as a hawk, and of easy preposessing man- 
ners, something like Tom Moore.” We may add that he wasin no way 
related to the kind and unostentatious Mr. John Wilson Croker. 

There was a long period of Mr. Crofton Croker’s life to which all his 
friends look back with pleasure. He was at one time a most clubbable 
man ; full of information—fall of entertainment--replete with Irish fun 
--always amusing, with or without whiskey—unwilling to give offence-~ 
ready to talk—anxious to listen—and somewhat indifferent whether the 
hours of departure were before the wee short hours or not. He shone at 
the Voviomagians. People will ask who were the Noviomagians? Let us 
endeavour to satisfy them. 

A knot of known and unknown antiquarians had a fancy for fixing the 
site of a Roman settlement in England known as Noviomagus. As will 
be easily imagined, they differed widely, and even learnedly, among 
themselvs about its site. Noviomagus had as many localities as Junius 
has authors urging claims for peculiar pets to a still unsettled honour. 
They consequently became peripatetic——-nay, convivial. Kent and Sur- 
rey were ransacked for every Roman squat or settlement. They dined, 
they talked, they consulted, they drank. A very pleasant party was 
formed. Dryasdust was there--but Dryasdust was not there. Their large 
and little difierence led to aclub in London, where books and maps conld 
be settled—and (shame to say) better wines obtained than they could get 
in the Weald of Kent or the commons of Surrey. Of this club Crofton 
Croker (now, we regret to say, no more!) was long the presiding spirit. 
Here he was “‘at home ;” here he revelled in his own native wit, and here 
he was the soul that put fresh marrow into the standing dish of the No- 
viomagians—marrowbé6nes, new and direct from Clare-market—-land de- 
dicated to that real delicacy, English marrowbones. 

In missing Crofton Croker, we cannot but feel that we have lost a man 
who did something for letters in his day, and one who, in spite of some 
now forgiveable infirmities of temper that made him quarrel too frequent- 
ly with his best friends, was a man to be esteemed. But he bas gone, and 
his “Fairy Legends” with him. Authors, when alive, are too often judged 
by their worst performances ; when dead, they are weighed and measured 
by their best.— Town Talk, London Ill. News, August 12. 


Masor-Genera H. R. Hartiey.—This officer, just deceased, in his 60th 
year, was a Lieut. of the 57th Regt. ordered to Canada, during the Ameri- 
can war. On his passage the transport in which the 57th was embarked 
sustained and repulsed for two days successive attacks by an American 
privateer. He subsequently did duty with the army of occupation in 


Paris till 1818, and was afterwards stationed in Van Diemen's Land and 
| New South Wales. Whilst on this latter station he was appointed, bein 
| senior captain, to relieve Major Campbell as commandant of Melville Is- 
| land, a tropical and most unhealthy climate, which settlement was upon 
| his represeutations abolished. He returned to England, and baving ob- 
| tained the command of the regiment that he entered as ensign, he proceed- 
| ed to Madras in 1832, and there introduced into the 57th Regiment, on 
| the 6th of November, i832, the first savings bank in the British army, since 
| established throughout the united service. He likewise introduced libraries 

for the non commissioned officers. From extremely bodily prostration 
in consequence of climate and arduous duties, he obtained special leave 
of absence, and upon convalescence effected un exchange in the 89th Reg- 
iment, but continued unattached. 


Henry Aguionsy Aotionsy, Fsq., M.P. ror CockeRMouTH.—The 
death of this veteran member of Parliament—a prominent one of the 
extreme Liberal party—has just been aunounced. He had a seat in the 
House of Commons uninterruptedly since the passing of the Reform Bill. 
Mr. Aglioaby, a Barrister-at-Law of the Northern Circuit. was son of the 
Rev. S. Bateman, Rector of Farthingstone, by Anne, his wife, daughter 
and co-heir of Henry Aglionby, Esq., of The Nunnery, in Cumberland, 
and assumed the surname of his maternal ancestors on inheriting a por- 
tion of the estates. The Aglionbys derive descent from one of the soldiers 
of the Conquest, and have been ever since resident in Cumberland, enjoy- 
ing large estates, intermarrying with the Broughams, the Lawsons, the 
Musgraves, &c., and frequently representing the Cumberland boroughs in 
Parliament. During the Civil War they espoused the Royal cause ; and 
Jobn Aglionby, the then chief of the house, took an active part in the de- 
fence of Carlisle, when besieged by the Parliamentarians. 


Captain Dicxiyson. R. N.--The unexpected death of Captain Dickinson, 
80 well known in connection with the Thetes, was reported last evening 
He died suddenly on Sunday night at Greenwich. Within the last. 
week, Admiral Walcott brought his claim to a salvage of 600,000 dollars 
before the House of commons. His name will, therefore, be fresh in the 
recollection of our readers. Poor Dickinson has died--like many more—a 
disappointed man. His services were of a remarkable character, Hamp- 
shire by birth, he entered the navy in 1796 asa third-class boy, and was 
at the taking of St. Lucia and Trinidad. He next served in the Dread- 
nought. At the battle of Trafalgar he served under Collingwood, who 
was so pleased with his conduct, that he was the first officer whom he 
promoted to the rank of lieatenant. He subsequently served in other af- 
fairs, and was presented with numerous rewards, as well for bravery as 
for skill in naval tactics. He was a member of several scientific institu- 
tions and received the Vulcan gold medal for the application of percus- 
sions to naval gunnery. He hada pension of £150 per annum for wounds 
received in action.—London paper August 8th. 


At Brunn, the Princess Wasa, daughter of the Grand Duchess Stephanie of 
Baden.—At Paris, Dr. Lallemant, one of the celebrities of the medical world.— 
Lt.-Col. Busiett, who lately commanded the Royal Malta Fencible Regiment.— 
On board a transport-ship at Varna, Commr. Eagles, R.N.—At Stoke, Commr. 
Somerville, R.N.—At Messina, on his way to Corfu, Lieut. Burrowes, R.A.—At 
Cheltenham, Col. Raikes, late of the Coldstream Guards.—-At Turin, Count 
Adrien de Revel, Envoy of H. M. the King of Sardinia at the Court of Vienna, 
and formerly at the British Court.—At Slough, Edward Elliot, Esq., assistant- 
secretary to the Master-General of the Ordnance.—At Chelsea, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Edwin, formerly of Drury-lane Theatre —In London, Kenneth Mur- 
chison, Esq., formerly Governor of Penang and Singapore, and only surviving 
brother of Sir Roderick J. Murchison.— At Nice, Sardinia, much regretted, Mrs. 
Novello, the mother of Clara Novello, and of Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke. 


jAusic. 


The safe arrival of Grisi and Mario in the Baltic steamer, on Saturday last, 
has furnished matter for musical talk during the week. They are to appear at 
Castle Garden on Monday, the 4th of next month; and rumour adds in the opera 
of Lucrezia Borgia. We deem it altogether superfluous to repeat the praises of 
these incomparable artists, or to make their private movements here the subject 
of public gossip. We prefer to give a little space to the following extract from 
a London paper of the 8th inst. It shows the estimation in which Giulia Grisi 
is held by our countrymen. Richly does she merit all that is here said of her, 
and sincerely do we trast that her brief artistic career in this country may be 








marked by proportionate success. 


Last night Grisi took her final leave of the English stage, an event which will 
long be memorable in the annals of music in this country. Considering the 
great interest it had excited, an enormous crowd was anticipated, and this ex- 

ectation induced the management to raise the prices of admission to such a 

eight as greatly to diminish the influx of visitors. The theatre wes full, 
though not overflowing, as it would have been had the usual rates been ad- 
heredto. This however, did by no means lessen the enthusiasm of the audience, 
whose feelings were expressed in a manner worthy of the occasion. 

The performances consisted of the first act of Norma, and of The Huguenots, 
omitting the last act. These pieces were acted and sung in the usual manner; 
Grisi being supported by Tamberlik in the first, and Mario in the second. The 
performance of Norma suffered a good deal from the absence of Lablache, who, 
we understand, has left England ; but it mattered comparatively little, the at- 
tention of the audience being engrossed by the great object of the evening. The 
sight of Grisi, when she came forwaxd in Norma, was the signal for a burst of 
feeling from every part of the house. She evidently was deeply moved, but 
soon recovered herself. In the beautiful ‘‘ Casta Diva” she sang with a rich- 
ness, purity,and flexibility of voice which she could scarcely have surpassed in 
the days of her youthful prime, and her personation of the character never was 
grander or more impassioned. Equally splendid was her performance in the 
Huguenots. She never clothed the character of Valentina with a more intense 
interest. Happily Mario was in full possession of his vocal powers, and strained 
every nerve to do justice to his part; the wonderful scene, which forms so 
pathetic and terrible a conclusion to the third act, was acted and sung with 
surpassing power and beauty. It was listened to in breathless silence, which 
was not broken till the curtain fell. Then a storm of acclamations burst forth, 
calling the name of Grisi. On her presenting herself, supported by Mario, the 
whole audience started up and remained standing, while the house rang with 
shouts, hats and handkerchiefs waved on every side, and bouquets literally flew 
in showers from every circle of the boxes. She seemed overcome with emotion, 
and shed tears. Thrice she retired, and thrice was called back, when the same 
scene of enthusiasm was repeated. It was not till she had disappeared for the 
_ time, and the sounds had died away, that the audience began slowly to 

isperse. 

Thus has terminated, in so far at least as England is concerned, the bright 
career of Giulletta Grisi—a career, in various respects, unparallelled in the an- 
nals of music in this country. Other stars of the Opera stage—the Catalanis, 
Pastas, Malibrans, Linds—may have shone for brief periods with equal bril- 
liancy ; but Grisi, since she first rose above our horizon one and twenty years 
ago, has never, for a single season, disappeared from it. During all this length 
of time, England, more than any other country, has been her home, and in Eng- 
land her greatest triumphs have been achieved. She will leave behind her 
great sorrow for her loss, and the sincere wishes of thousands, whom she has 
delighted so many years, for her welfare and happiness. 


Maretzek’s Castle Garden season closes this week; and we regret to say again 
that he has not met with such support from the public, as his own exertions 
and the entertainment given entitled him reasonably to expect. Better luck to 
him, when he opens the New York Academy of Music in Fourteenth Street i 
His benefit, and that of his accomplished wife, on Wednesday evening, drew 
the fullest house that we have yet seen. 





Drama. 

A very moderate space will yet suffice for the little that calls for notice, eape- 
cially since Alva is still ruralising, and the writer does not find the play-bill at 
the Broadway sufficiently attractive to detain him in town when his daily work 
is finished. Let it then be simply recorded that the Bkoapway commenced its 
regular season on Monday night, with a stock-company not greatly differing 
from that which is familiar to the New York public. Mr. Conway is in it, and 
Mr. Davidge, and the Misses Gougenheim, and Mrs. Abbott; but we miss Mrs. 
Vernon from the list. Of the strangers who fill the vacant places due notice 
will hereafter be taken.—For the opening week of the campaign, the Manager 
has engaged two recent arrivals from the old country, Mr. Henry Farren who 
is a son of the inimitable William Farren, and Miss Louisa Howard. They ap- 
peared as Claude Melnotte and Pauline in the “ Lady of Lyons,’ and went 
through the well-known parts with what the French call a succes d’estime. 
From what we hear of their abilities, as seen in lighter pieces, we incline to 
think that either the lady or the gentleman would be a valuable addition to an 
organised troupe; but that neither of them has dramatic force enough to‘ star 
it through the United States. 

The most promising engagement—in its way—that has been made for a 
long time, is that just concladed between Carlotta Grisi and the enterprising 
Mr. Niblo. The charming danseuse will ere long give the ballet new impetus 
at the Garden. Carlotta is a cousin of the Giulia, How strange, if they should 
simultaneously create a furor, and each have her frenctic troop of admirers and 
partisans ! 














New Books. 

Berrna anv Luzy ; 4 Romances. By Elizabeth Oakes Smith. New York. 
1854. J. C. Derby.—About ten days have slipped by, since we completed 
the reading of this volume ; and already its drift and incidents have in a 
measure passed from our mind. This may perhaps be taken in proof that 
there is nothing in it strikingly or durably impressive, notwithstanding 
the author’s “ faith in its possessing a deeper interest than that of a mere 
fictitious narrative, and containing some significant words on questions 
of vital import to the growth of humanity.” Neither does a fresh glance 
along the pages, or a reference to pencil-marked passages, give rise to 
particular emotion, or teach us new lessonsinlife. The personages—with 
one marked exception—-are so unreal or unattractive, that we can’t cotton 
to them in the least degree, or find aniche for them in our private gallery 
of imaginary beings. The moral end that the writer has in view, we take to 
be the elucidation of Truth; but we can’t honestly say that Bertha and 
Lily, and Mrs. E. Oakes Smith into the bargain, explain to us very definitely 
wherein the Truth consists. As the antipodes of falsehood, most of us 
have heard of such a thing ; but such terms as true education, true destiny, 
true life, the true human mind, true nobleness, true marriage, true man, 
true woman, true child, the centre of truth, our inborn adjustment to 
the truth, the stand-point of truth, and the changes rung upon them all, 
rather confuse usin our notions of the subject. We instinctively echo 
the injunction that Mrs. Smith at page 268—with more common sense 
than grammatical propriety—puts into the mouth of her perfect woman, 
who is speaking to a child : “ You are very true, Lily ; wait till you are 
clear.” 

In the course also of this lengthened journey in pursuit of truth, we fall 
in with many aspirations for the political, social, moral, conjugal, and pe- 
cuniary independence of woman, together with broad hints here and there 
that the feminine gender is more worthy than the masculine, and that a 
lapse from female virtue in early life is not an irremediable affair. But 
we don’t eare to combat Mrs. Smith’s fantastic notions, in a grave, argué 
mentative style, because the reader of her romance will find them blown 

~ away into froth by herself, if they interpret it at allaswedo. After say- 
ing so much, what we add must be incidental to a few words explaining 
the story. This is told mainly through the medium of diaries kept by the 
leading characters, the gaps being conveniently filled by the author. 

The scene is entirely laid at Beech Glen, a charming village, within a 
hundred miles of New York. Bertha Somebody—she is too much*unlike 
common people to have any surname—introduces herself to us on the open- 
ing page, as rejected by the world, but thoroughly independent of it. The 
eause of the rejection is kept in the back-ground ; the umsuspicious might 
think her only the victim of a misplaced affection, or a mature maiden year- 
ning forsympathy hitherto deniedjher. She has come to settle in Beech Glen, 
in order to be near John True, a true man, in humble life, and familiar 
with the events of Miss Bertha’s early history. He does not himself figure 
largely in the romance, which is to be regretted for the sake of his wife, 
Defiance True, who gives occasion for a capital sketch. Bertha deter- 
mines to reside under John True’s roof; and we soon find her taking a 
peculiar interest in Ernest Helfenstein, the bachelor parson of the village, 
a sentimental, hypocritical, semi-sensual milksop, whose dash of free- 
thinking captivates the strong-minded Bertha. To him enters—the phrase 
is borrowed from the old dramatists, but is peculiarly d-propos—his cou- 
sin Julia, “ cousin by two removes,” a handsome girl, brought up under 
worldly and fashionable influences, who comes to pay the bachelor of 
thirty a visit of indefinite duration, as though it were the most natural 
thing in the world. To them enter a couple of orphan children from the 
parochial Alms-House, whom Bertha had persuaded Ernest to house and 
adopt. They are boy and girl; and Lily who is one of those angelic 
sprites generally confined to fairy-tales, eventually proves (horresco refe- 
vens) to bear a very close relationship to Bertha. To these enters an- 
other foundling, left, reasonably enough, at the bachelor’s door in a basket, 
Ernest’s household being still further augmented by the frequent visits of 
Tiger, a subdued Quasimodo-ish sort of lunatic. The parsonage therefore 
is pretty thickly peopled, Bertha of course having the entrée, and availing 
herself liberally of the privilege. The wavering of mawkish and amorous 
Parson Helfenstein, between the intellectual attractions of the great-souled 
Bertha and the physical beauty of the voluptuous Julia, constitutes the 
dramatic interest of the book. But we are wrong to call it wavering. 
The fellow makes love to both at once; and indeed towards even little 
Lily his feelings are somewhat dubious and queer ; tho’ happil y, when you 
begin to wonder whither his tripartite sensations will carry him, they set- 
tle down into the paternal, so far as the “ Child-Angel” is concerned. 
An episode makes us acquainted with the early lover of Bertha, who, 
having sown his wild oats and still passionately loving her, is desirous of 
making her an honest woman. But she won’t have him, though he is 
worth a score of Helfensteins, and when he falls dead at her feet she 
builds a superb mausoleum to his memory. In the same way Julia, in 
whom the Parson’s soft sawder has developed a considerable amount of hu- 
manity, says “no” when the Parson pops the question to her, for no other 
reason but that she thinks he is in some manner still under Bertha’s in- 
fluence. In the end, the hero and the heroine become man and wife, Mrs. 
Smith purporting to show in their union that love and marriage are, or 
ought to be, the consummation of a “great soul-need.”’ Without pausing 
to discuss the ethies of her position, we have no hesitation in saying that 
she most egregiously fails in her attempt to illustrate them. If we could 
for a moment concede that there is anything great or “ true” or worthy 
of imitation in the personal character of such a woman as Bertha, our 
eonfidence in her system would be entirely shaken by her sympathies with 
such a spooney as Ernest. But as we don’t think Bertha even loveable, we 
smile contentedly at her feeble illustration of her own peculiar problem. 
However much Mrs. Smith may have damaged our haughty sex by laying 
bare the littleness of such a poor wretch as Helfenstein, she has in equal 
degree struck a blow at her own theories, by showing that even such an 
one can be a “ soul-need” to the strong-minded woman who cuts adrift 
from the conventionalities of life. Come, let us just see how this “ true” 
Couple suits each other. A few extracts from their respective diaries may 
Well be placed in juxta-position, and will also serve to exhibit Mrs, 
Oakes Smith’s prose style. We are at a loss which fo admire most, the 
modest estimate put by the lady upon herself, or the gentleman’s inimi- 
table candour as to his clerical frame of mind and flexible predilections, 
The fair one has precedence. 

I stand, as it were, poised amid universal relations, and the world goes 
= eee me, and the starry heavens above me, and afar off, down from 

very fountain of Divine love, pure floods of ineffable beauty and un- 
adulterate trath are poured upon my upturned head—-and thus I feel no 
2 ee - grief. The great soul must be alone ; and yet 
den-olall eenke. gn, lovely ately with its kind, beyond the expres- 

Now I am.worthy of Love. 
fal, Tam courageous, Lam ind 

all these, in a degree accordin 
am not embittered. The larg 


Yes, that is it ; I am unselfish, I am truth- 
ividual, Iam wise. Yes, I feel that I am 
g to my capavities. I have sorrowed, but 
est life should bring the noblest love. 
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ed with a sort of disgust at their exhibition. Good 
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past, would sweep away this calm, even flow of the pulse, that my life 
might wreak itself in one great thought, one sublime act. 


A great joy has been revealed to me--a joy known only unto me and 
God. Hitherto much of my life has been a protest, a rejection. Now I 
accept. Now adown the silvery slants of universal harmonies come 
heavenly utterances, end my willing ears listen ; and a joy too sweet to 
be tumultuous glides iato the holy of holies of my heart and attunes it all 
to melody. _ : , 

Ernest Helfenstein is no ordinary man. His face has a somewhat anxi- 
ous expression, such as men who are true and earnest always assume 
when they are not living in accordance with their highest intuitions. He 
is a bachelor, and lives in an old house embowered in trees, where his an- 
cestors have long lived. His discourse was full of pure, spiritual insight, 
and prepared with great artistic care. But it was not so much what he 
said, as the conviction I felt, that a great, true soul lived behind the 
words, and gave force to the utterance. 

The geraniums and verbenas create a wilderness of sweets about me—- 
but [am not content. I am alone—my beauty will fade—my life die 
out ; and hereafter there will be a procession bearing the solitary spin- 
ster away to her lone grave, and she will be forgotten. I know not why 
I should stay here, except that all places are alike to the soul—which “ is 
its own place.” Were I less intellectual—less individual--I should go to 
a convent, and end a dawdering life in unmeaning ceremonial. But as it 
is, I must toil in the best field open to me—which is here. 

Meseems it were pleasant to wait the coming of the beloved ; to feel 
the pulse quicken as his footsteps awakened the silent echoes--to cull 
blossoms fur his eye—to be joyously beautiful because he is joyous 
through our joy—to read the thought afar off, and reply thereto in silence 
more lovely than words. The one who answers to our thought is ours. 
Ernest penetrates to the very soul of my speech, and answers thereto. He 
grows a lovely, inspired child-man, when in my presence, and he does not 
know that only love can effect this. Not for worlds would I interpret 
this to him. Were it the true, essential life to him, he would read its 
tokens—till that time comes I can wait. It may never come in this sphere 
of being—I can still wait. 


To have met a being like Ernest Helfenstein is to me a great joy. He 
confirms all my faith in the good. the innate, inextinguishable good of our 
kind. To me he is the impersonation of John, the beloved of Jesus. I 
say to myself, it does not harm thee, Ernest, that I love thee, for mine is 
of that pure, unselfish kind, that asks no return. I know that in the 
deepest, holiest chamber of thy heart, I sit the veiled Isis of thy worship. 
Thou dost not know it, but still lam there. I am thy friend, thy coun- 
sellor. Ah! blessed are the hearts that enshrine one object sacred to 
silence and to God. 

To this point, involving even the shockingly irreverent allusion in the 
last of the above quotations, has Mistress Bertha brought herself. How 
then does her “ soul-need’”’ describe himself? Let the following passages 
explain. They are taken in regular consecutive order as they occur, the 
whole book comprising only 335 pages, and covering bui a few months of 
time. 


As I gave forth my text to-day--I observed my audience was very 
emall. Deacon Pettingal, who keeps up late of a Saturday night for the 
purpose of balancing his accounts, was fast asleep before I had half 
finished, and upon my soul [did not blame him. Worship has become 
such a mechanical routine, that its true spirit is lost. 


She soon after took her leave. I was not sorry, for Bertha always 
makes my arguments seem vapid and poor, and me like a flat, and yet I 
know she does not design this. 


It is now Thursday night, and I have no sermon written, and feel very 
much as if I never should be able to write another, Everything has been 
said worth saying upon the doctrines I preach, and as for daily life, why, 
my people are savagely virtuous. I do not know where to catch them 
tripping. I can’t preach at them for the life of me. AsI look down 
from the pulpit, the array of respectable, moral, dull faces is appalling to 
me. Every well-ironed cravat looks like a barricade; the stiff waist- 
coats, and long, tight silk boddices are so many shields and cuirasses to 
ward off the sharp arrows of conviction. The people say good morning 
to me piously, and speak of the weather with a sort of religious unction, 
and declare “things are better than we deserve.” My predecessor in 
Beech Glen has left nothing for me todo. He has so swathed, balsamed 
and glued them into orthodoxy, that they are perfectly mummified there- 
in, and now they need somebody to poke them, as I have seen, when a 
boy, the keepers in a menagerie stir up the lions with a long pole, where- 
at the beasts would fetch a great yawn and lie down again. I must get 
the deacon waked up for the sake of an example. 


Beech Glen is like to be qnite gay for a parsonage. My cousin Julia— 
cousin by two removes—is coming to stay with me awhile. It is a long 
promised visit. I do not know how she will like my little protégés— 
upon my word I had liked to have written bastards. This new state of 
things is quite intensifying my vocabulary. I do not know what will 
come of it. 

Mercy ! Julia has come ; and that too before I am at all settled in my 
mind what to do, or what I ought to do. 


But then the foot was very lithe ; the ankle just indicated the joint up- 
on either side. There was a sentiment, a tenderness in its expression, 
such as we sometimes see in fine statuary. It was this part of the figure 
that went far to redeem the faults ef the Greek Slave. I imagine one 
might easily love the owner of such a foot. The manner in which it 
rested upon the toe was like a Mercury, and indicated ideality. Yes, 
Julia is a creature of sentiment and imagination, and already that one 
glance has set me to thinking as I had never thought before. I feel as if 
a crisis in my life were approaching. I am oppres-ed without cause. 
Dreams of beauty flash over my mind, quite bewildering, and I must frame 
them to verse, or worse will come of it. 

God forgive me—here I am writing and dreaming of Cousin Julia, and 
penning verses, when my people solemnly believe me wrestling in spirit 
for the outpourings of grace upon the congregation. 


Julia is very cold and reserved. She has an air of style, a rustle of 
silks, and, altogether, a sort of commotion about her, that quite makes 
me nervous. I can’t help thinking she is very handsome. I can’t help 
thinking that her figure is peculiarly round and full, Bertha came and 
sat with her needle, two or three hours this morning. She certainly is 
beautiful. Julia makes one feel that she is handsome ; Bertha makes one 
to think it. ~ 

This pretty affectation quite took me by surprise, and being all ut- 
tered in a low tone, with a slow utterance, made Julia seem so fascina- 
ting, that I certainly thought a woman more attractive for having a spice 
of the d--1 in her composition, a conclusion totally at variance with the 
dogmas of my profession. 


Truly, Bertha must be the highest angel of ministry to my soul ; for 
when I am nearest the Divine she is very dear to me, and I see nothing of 
the rest of her sex. Even Julia, beautiful as she is, hardly crossed my 
thoughts for the day. 


I never till now felt how the child moved entirely in a sphere of her 
own, that she created a sphere that nothing might invade. Whatever 
aspect she assumed was so perfect in its kind, that one was deluded into 
the belief that it was the true life, till another superseded it, equally per- 
fect in kind ; and so I put my arm around her slight figure reverently, as 
if it had been Psyche’s self. How beautiful she seemed, as she came back 
from her distant life,and laid her cheek tenderly against mine, just as she 
would against the shoulder of her kitten, 

I am sure Kate (generally called Lily) was born with a comet in the 
zenith, and when she finds no sympathy she retires off into her aphelion, 
and comes up, nearer and nearer to her perihelion, as she enters more and 
more the orbit of pure sympathy. She lifted up her head, and looked in- 
to my eyes—her soul flashed an instant outward, and then seemed to qui- 
ver, and gleam with a soft tremulous life so hushed and yet so rich, that 
Icould not forbear holding back her head to drink in its whole marvel- 
lous beauty. But she shook me off impatiently, saying, in a manner 
quite unexpected, “ Don’t, Mr. Helfenstein.”’ 


Bertha has not been to see us for many days, and I feel as if defrauded 
of my best mind. With her I am never at a loss for thoughts, although 
I see she is the fount of them. There is never solitude in the presence of 
Bertha. If she is silent, her face is eloquent with more than words; and 
her attitudes, calm, graceful as they are, suggest motion, as of the spheres 
—something angelic and harmonious. 


Indeed, the presence of Julia is not favourable to abstract speculation. 





I sometimes wish that some mighty emotion, even greater than the 


Her swimming movements, at once graceful and feminine, with a slight 





rustle of muslin and silk ; the faintest hint of rose perfume, and a voice 
dove-like in tone ; brilliant eyes, yet soft and dreamy at times, and a 
smile so ready in its response to a genial look or word—all conspire to 
remind Ernest Helfenstein that sermon-writing is not the whole business 
of life. I foresee much of suffering for me in the future, but the present 
is 80 delicious I close my eyes and dream on. 


When Julia is less reserved and haughty, less the proud, tyrannical 
belle--and that part of her character makes me hate and love her also ;-— 
when I am, in plain words, bappiest with Julia, and feel most sure of 
winning her love, then, at that very moment, my heart sends out tendrils 
in search of Bertha. Then I feel that she is—I cannot tell how—essential 
to my happiness. I verily believe this is a downright kind of spiritual 
swindling, and I feel ashamed of my rapacity ; but there is the fact re- 
maining, reason asl will. I wonder how many tenants the heart can 
hold? I wonder if women are ever caught tripping in this way? I won- 
der if heart-breaking, so often described by poets and novelists, is a na- 
tural or an artificial state of things. We must love the highest represen- 
tative of the ideal that comes across our path, let the former loves be 
what they may. 
From these facts within myself, I learn one great truth. All nature re- 
pels fixedness. 


“Nay, Julia, beautiful Julia, love me,’’ and more I would say, but 
upon the instant I think of Bertha,and my lips pay a divided homage. I 
do not think Julia knows or suspects this, for when I will talk love to 
her, she grows merry, and sometimes grave. 


Regal fair is the brave earth, and lover fair is the sweet earth ; and in 
this, our Father’s house, where are many mansions, beautiful women are 
the pictures which the good God hangs about tbis his gallery. 


Should I become her (Julia’s) husband, I shall be a poor, jealous crea- 
ture, dancing attendance upon her whims, to be laughed at for my moodi- 
ness and be called a “ dear goose” for my jealousy. 

Here was a new aspect, and I inwardly resolved I would sacrifice my- 
self for the good of Beech Glen. I will marry Julia, I said, silently, and 
with as much conceit as can well lie under a white cravat, and fully 
equal, though in a different style, to that of any Broadway dandy. 


I have been very miserable of late. I am steeped to the lips in an ex- 
acting, nay, fretful love, for Julia ; and be it known, I pine also at the 
absence of Bertha. 


What am I, that I dare close my eyes from any ray coming down 
through the eternities to beam upon my purblind sight? And then, while 
I thus mentally castigated myself, there came an odour of rose from the 
tree at my window, and I felt the presence of Julia—and longed for that 
of Bertha also. 

Oh how this touch of mysticism endeared Julia to my heart. How it 
seemed to reveal new shades of loveliness, and how I thought she was an- 
other Bertha in embryo, and the world a charmed paradise for her pre- 
sence. But when I turned to say all this and more, I fouud her in the 
midst of the strawberries, her lips deeper dyed from the fruit, and she 
sucking the ends of her fingers like a schoul-girl. I forgot mysticiem, 
everything but her surpassing earth-loveliness. 


And here I may as well confess—I am not as spiritual as in days past. 
Since my passion for Julia bas assumed shape, and I am an accepted 
lover, I am losing sight of my great plans, and if the truth must be told, 
am growing a little ashamed of my former visionary enthusiasm, as I am 
now apt to call it. 


There was this sentimental tendency to swindle--this monopolizing in- 
firmity of mine, fairly exposed to view! 


Julia, thou art right. I love thee madly, but not wisely. Very beau- 
tiful to me will be thy memory. 

Many weeks have transpired since I last wrote in my journal. Julia 
left me, and I was as one utterly desolate. 


It was early June. I remembered how lovely, a year before, Julia 
looked, as the summercame. Thou art indeed noble and true, fairest of 
the daughtérs of Eve, I said; but Bertha is the daughter of a new era— 
her foot may bave been defiled with dust, but her eyes penetrate to the 
divine. The thorn hath pierced her brow--the gall hath touched her 
lips ; she hath bent beneath the Cross, but lo! she is transfigured before 
us. = 

Bertha’s eyes fell softly upon my face, “ Ernest,” she said, “I have’ 
borne my Cross. I have pressed in secret the thorn to my side ; I dared 
not face till now my whole destiny. But now--now I hide nothing from 
the light--nothing from my own soul. Lily--” she was silent. 

Then that resemblance, which so often had puzzled and perplexed me, 
was at once explained. She gave me the letter of the faithful Dorothy, 
to read, who had sickened and died on her way, after having sought and 
found the child so long hidden from its mother. 

Thus we talked and went forth instinctively, seeking the sweet haunt» 
of nature, where the waters steal softly onwards, and the flickering leaves 
work double spells upon the face of beauty. I know not how I told my 
love--if ever told. I only know that Bertha’s dear hand was in mine, 
that her tears fell heavenly soft upon my shoulder, and J did not think 
of Julia. My life was full. 

Ah! to adore beauty--lovely in itself, yet ever receding from the ma- 
terial--to be one in thought with a mind our equal--our superior it may 
be, yet wholly womanly in its tone--to be loved, and to love from the 
depths of sentiment, where each have a blending of that passionate en- 
thusiasm which vitalizes and exalts the life, this is to love truly, and with 
the foot upon the threshold of the Eternal ; and thus do I and the heavenly 
Bervha love. 

We omit the more decidedly blasphemous interlardings that are not in- 
frequent, and that would sink Mr. Ernest Helfenstein still lower in a rea- 
der’s estimation, if indeed one could feel anything but contempt for such 
a sample of a “ true man.’’—As for Julia and Bertha, they puzzle us. We 
dismiss them, with another extract from the Parson’s diary, which is pithy 
enough. 

“ Oh, these women !” I muttered, as I caught a gleam of white muslin 
between the curtains. 

We have thus devoted unusual space to the examination of a book 
whose literary importance would not justify it, because we believe that 
Mrs. Oakes Smith assumes the position of a moral teacher. Thank 
Heaven! a creed sustained by such glaring absurdities, as we have here 
exposed, cannot extend itself widely or survive long.—On the other hand 
we must give the lady credit for considerable talent, and express the be- 
lief that she is capable of writing a work of fiction that will be worth re- 
membering. We are sorry that our ample quotatious above compel us to 
omit some shrewd insights into the ways of the world, with which she 
occasionally redeems her transcendental rubbish; still more, that the 
reader must take our simple word for it, that Defiance True is a “crea- 
tion.” 


A History or Greece. By William Smith, L.L.D. New York. 
1854. Harpers.—This is a valuable book, mainly intended for the use of 
schools. It is based avowedly on the copious work of Grote, and con- 
denses into one volume of 600 pages, the research and the philosophy of 
that most masterly writer. Mr. Greene, who if we mistake not was fora 
long period U. §. Consul at Rome, introduces Dr. Smith to his coun- 
irymen, contributing himself an extremely sensible preface, and an ap- 
pendix decidedly useful—One hundred engravings on wood carry one 
back to the relics of antiquity in which the European Museums are 
rich ; and altogether, this publication is creditable and opportune. 

ATHERTON, AND OTHER TaLEes. By Mary Russell Mitford, Boston. 
Ticknor & Co.—A pleasant collection of social and descriptive sketches, 
that have not hitherto been within reach of the American reader. The 
longest is indeed newly written, the others being gleaned from ephemera} 
periodicals : if as a whole they will not add much to the lady’s reputation 
—it is because that reputation stands very high—The fine head and in- 
telligent face of Miss Mitford gleams out, on steel, opposite the title page 
Tue Poetical Works or Tue Eart or Surrey: Tae Portica, Worus, 
or Tuomas CamppeLt. Boston. Little, Brown & Co.—Two separate vo- 
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lames, forming portions of aa exquisite and uniform duodecimo edition 
of the British poets, on which we have repeatedly bestowed praise. 





THE COPYRIGHT LAW WITH ENGLAND. 


An important question of copyright has been decided by the House of 
Lords, upon a writ of error brought upon the unanimous judgment of the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber reversing a judgment of the ourt of Ex- 
chequer. The parties to the suit were the music publishers Mr. Jeffrey 
and Mr. Boosey. The facts of the case are these. In 1831, Bellini the 
composer, then residing in Milan, assigned the copyright of La Sonnam- 
bula to Ricardi, also a resident in Milan. Ricardi came to England in 
the same year, and assigned the copyright to Mr. Boosey ; who published 
the opera, complying with the usual regulations. Subsequently, Mr. 
Jeffrey published a cavatina from the opera, without license from Boosey. 
Hence the legal proceedings. The question was, whether Ricardi, an 
alien, could assiga a copyright to an English subject? The Coart of Ex- 
chequer decided that he could not, and a verdict was entered for Jeffrey. 
The Court of Exchequer chamber reversed this decision on appeal ; and 
then the case was carried before the House of Lords, After arguments, 
the Judges were consulted ; when Mr. Justice Crompton, Mr. Justice Wil- 
liams, Mr. Justice Erle, Mr. Justice Wightman, Mr. Justice Maule, and 
Mr. Justice Coleridge, expressed the opinion that the publication in this 
country by Jeffrey gave Boosey a rig it of action against him, inasmuch 
as that the assignment of the copyright and property therein was a com- 

lete and valid assignment. Lord Chief Justice Jervis, the Chief Baron, 
Mr. Baron Parke, and Mr. Baron Alderson, intimated a contrary opinion. 
The Lord Chancellor, Lord Brougham, and Lord St. Leonards, concurred 
with the minority ; holding the law to be, that a foreigner. residing out of 
Bagland, cannot make a valid assignment of a copyright; but if he re- 
sided here, subject to the law, and published bis work, then the law would 
protect him. The judgment of the Court of Exchequer Chamber was 
reversed.--London Spectator, August 5. 


Dr. Johnson bad a notion that the jadges of his day were rather shal- 
low on the question of literary property. “ Sir,’’ he said, when asked 
what he thought of certain opinions just handed in to the House of Lords, 
“ they make me think of our judges not with that respect which I should 
wish to do.”’ If he could read the opinions handed in the other day to 
the same high court by the same learned dignitaries, he would hardly be 
more complimentary. 

After a dozen years of agitation and uncertainty, of decisions directly 
in the teeth of each other, of contradictory judgments pro and con, the 
effect of which has been now to beggar this bookseller and now to enrich 
that, the question whether a foreigner can hold copyright in England has 
been-—brought back to precisely where it stood before the twelve years’ 
agitation commenced, * * * * 

After receiving the opinions of the judges, of whom six held the fo- 
reigner entitled to copyright, and four affirmed that he could not claim 
it, the House of Lords has announced its agreement with the minority, 
has reversed Lord Campbell’s judgment in error, and has finally declared 
the law of this country to be, that a foreigner, not resident in England, 
cannot obtain a copyright by any first publication of his book here. The 
principle which appears to have governed the decision may be thus 
stated: That the right as claimed by a foreigner is not one existing at 
common law, but created by the legislature ; that legislatures only legis- 
late for their own subjects ; and that unlessa foreigner be resident amongst 
as, and so far, though for ever so short a time, in allegiance to our laws, 
he cannot claim the protection meant only for subjects of the realm. If 
he comes over to Eagland, and publishes his work here (it not having 
been published elsewhere ; and being actually published before he claims 
such property in it), the copyright is his, and he may assign it, though he 
continues in this country only till he has done so. Butin no other way 
can a foreign author or composer obtain copyright in England. Such is 
the law as it now exists, and which nothing but a formal and specific act 
of the legislature can change. _ 


Our present object is not to criticise the judgment of the House of Lords, 
but to announce it. In the opinions of certain of the judges, as delivered 
before the House some weeks back, there would be much to except to, if 
this were the time ; but it may be important at once to remark that the 
question of whether copyright could exist at common law, as to which 
we see much nonsense promulgated, is really not disposed of on the pre- 
sent occasion. The grounds of the decision announced expressly are, that 
even if such a common law right exists, a foreigner resident abroad has 
no claim under it. What is of most concern just now, however, is that 
the final judgment or construction of the statutes thus arrived at, should 
be known as widely as possible to all whom it may affect. The officers 
of customs will require to be especially put upon their guard. A traveller 
whose American, French, or Brussels editions of books by American ci- 
tizens may hereafter be detained at the Custom house, has only to seek his 
‘remedy before any London magistrate. An American writer no longer 
protects himself, even if he elects to publish in Eagland without commit- 
ting an act of publication in America. His books are fere nature on the 
Hoglish soil. He has no property in them, and property cannot accrue 
from them to any one else. His only hope now lies in obtaining the sanc- 
tion of his countrymen” to that convention of Iaternational Copyright 
which every Englishman is eager to see adopted, not less as an act of 
fairness and justice to American than to Hoglish authors.—ELraminer. 


The “ glorious uncertainty” has gained another illustration. Jeffreys 
versus Boosey has come to an end:—and the House of Lords has reversed 
the judgment of the Court of Exchequer Chamber. Copyright, as re- 
gards foreign works in this country, is again in abeyance, and dire is the 
consternation ia the publishing world in consequence thereof. Our new- 
est decision—pronounced by a tribunal from which there is no appeal—- 
would seem to cancel all agreements, destroy all assumed copyright of 
aliens in this country. We say would seem: as it would ill become one of 
the laity to assert anything otherwise than doubtfully on a point so often 
established and reversed by the great legal tribunals. This last reversal of 
judgment was made at one o’clock on Tuesday in the House of Lords—-a 
reversal which among other things, in effect, upsets all American copy- 
tights,—and before six o'clock that day the printers in London were en- 
gased in reprinting cheap editions of American works. Messrs. Low & 

o., alarmed for their property in‘ Sanny Memories of Foreign Lands,’ 
rashed to their printers to order a cheap edition :—they found them al- 
ready engaged on a cheap edition for another house ! By aid, however, of 
the Messrs. Clowes, Mr. Low hopes to forestall the reprinters, and we 
cannot but trust that he will succeed, seeing that he had already embar- 
ked capital in the production of the work, in a belief that his property 
was protected by law. The mails will carry out bad news to America: 
—-this decision puts an end to all negotiation between the authors of that 
country and the publishers here. Mr. Bentley, we believe, has just concla- 
aded§, ir a'y with Mr. Prescott, the historian, for his * Philip the Second”’ 

t a thousand pounds a volume. It is now waste paper. The American 

istorian is now in the same position as regards Eagland, as the Kaglish 

uthor is as regards America.—-Jtheneum. 


ee 


MANUSCRIPTS OF THE POET GRAY. 


Nine years ago the autograph of the poet Gray was one of the scarcest 
autographs of the great men of England in the century in which he flour- 
ished. The possession of a letter in the handwriting of Gray was either 
the pride or the envy of collectors. Then came a change—what coin 
collectors call a “ fiad ;’ and the once rare autograph became compara- 
tively common. Our readers will recollect the “ find’ to which we al- 
lude :—a sale at Messrs. Evans’s, in December, 1845, of the original MS. 
of the “ ens Ane a Country Churchyard,” and mavy unpublished letters 
addressed to Mason and to the Principal of Pembroke College. The sale 
was duly chronicled, and a portion of the new knowledge thus opened up 
to us has since been published by the Rev. John Mitford. 

At the sale in 1845 the leviathan purchaser was Mr. Penn, of Stoke 
Pogeis. He bought the “ Elegy” for £100, and the Odes for 100 guineas, 
—indeed, he may be said to have bought more than the cream of the col- 
lection. He was proud of his purchase,--so proud, indeed, that Messrs. 
Clark & Bedford were employd to inlay them them oa fine paper, bind 
them up in volames of r.c)'y-ty 1 olive morocco, with silk linings, and 
finally enclose each volume in a © se of plain purple morocco, The or- 
der was carefully carried out, and the volumes were deposited at Stoke 
Pogeis in the great house adjoining the grave of Gray. 

Kither whim or necessity induced Mr. Penn, two years ago, to offer his 
valuable acquisition for sale by public auction. A’ few lots came to the 
hammer; but they were all boughtin. Mr. Penn found the public un- 
willing to pay for Messrs. Clarke & Bedford’s bindin 


con ; from whence they have been taken—torn, in many instances, from 
their rich bindings,—and are now about to be offered. in their native sim- | to this peerage, Mr. Pierce Butler, was 


plieity, to the public under the hammer of Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkin- 
80 


n. 
It is not our custom to announce all Sales before-band ; but there are 








cases—and such we consider this to be—when it is our duty to call atten- 
tion to such scatterings of property interesting to the public. When, in 
1845, Mr. Peon gave £100 for the “ Elegy,” Eton College wa: a competi- 
tor with Mr. Pean. Public bodies move slowly ; and we think it our 
duty to point out to the College this renewed opportunity for the acqui- 
sition of a literary treasure. The precious MS. could hardly be placed 
in a more appropriate locality. Cambridge, too, might not inappropri- 
ately become a bidder. We should like to see Gray’s “ Elegy ” lying by 
the side of Milton’s * Lycidas” in the library of Trinity College. 
The importance of the MS. of the “ Elegy’’ to be sold’on the 4to of next 
month is not sufficiently understood. It is full of verbal alterations,—is 
the only copy kaown to exist,—and is evideatly Gray’s first grouping to- 
gether of the stanzas as a whole. As the “ Elegy is known by heart to 
nearly every Englishman, and we believe American, we shall give some 
of the hitherto uapablished readings. The established text we print in 
Roman type,--the MS. readings in italics.-- 
Of such as wandering near her midnight bower 
stray to 
The rude forefathers of the — sleep 
village 
The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
For ever sleep: the breezy call of 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing hora 
Or Chanticleer so shrill or 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share 
coming 
doubtful 
Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
homely 
Their homely joys 
rustic 
Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault 
Forgive, ye proud, th’ involuntary fault 
Can honour'’s voice provoke the silent dust 
aw 
Chill penury repress'd their noble rage 
had damp'd 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Tully 
Some Cromwell 
Cesar 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin’d 
struggling 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way 
silent 
Ev'n in our ashes live their wonted fires 
And buried ashes glow with social 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 
With hasty footsteps brush 
There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
Oft hoary 
spreading 
Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scora 
With gestures quaint 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove 
fond conceits he wont to 
Along ek ee and near his favourite tree 
By the heath side 
The next with dirges due in sad array 
meet 
Grav'd on the stone beneath yon aged thorn 


Wrote that 

Carv'd 

Large was his bounty and his soul sincere 
heart 


Or draw his frailties from their dread abode 
Nor seek to draw them 


There they alike in trembling hope repose 
His frailties there 


Here is the art of word-painting carried to perfection. Who does not 
feel with Waller ?-- 
Poets lose half the praise they should have got 
Could it be known what they discreetly blot. 
The above remarks are quoted from a London paper of the 29th ult. ; 
but we do not yet find any record of the sale itself. 
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THE MOUNTGARRET PEERAGE—SCANDAL. 


At the Kilkenny Assizes, also before Mr. Justice Ball, the trial of 
another important case, exciting great interest, commenced on Tuesday, 
the Ist instant. It was a suit instituted by Mr. Pi rce Butler, the ne- 
phew of the late Colonel Butler, to recover certain estates from Lord 
Mountgarret, the alleged illegitimate son of the late Henry Butler. Se- 
veral members of the Butler family of both sexes were incourt. In open- 
ing the case, the Attorney-General told a most remarkable and romantic 
story. 

Edmund Butler, the son of the eighth Lord Mountgarret, had four sons. 
The eldest, Edmund, was created Earl of Kilkenny; the second was So- 
merset, the third Henry, the fourth was the late Colonel Butler. The 
Earl of Kilkenny was a lunatic, and had no issue ; Somerset had no issue : 
and if Henry had no legitimate issue, the estates would belong to the is- 
sue of Colonel Butler. It was therefore necessary to give the bistory of 
Henry Butler, because the defendant, Lord Mountgarret, claimed to be 
his legitimate heir. In 1794, Heury Butler, a man of great personal at- 
tractions, seduced Mrs. Barrington, fled with her to the Continent, spent 
his fortune, became addicted to play, and deserted Mrs. Barrington, who 
died abroad in great misery. For some years there was no trace of his 
career ; but in 1809 be was at Brighton. At the same time, a Mrs. Cole- 
brook, widow of a Colonel Colebrook —“ one of the most fascinating wo- 
men that ever lived,” and possessed of £1,500 a year in jointure, to be 
forfeited in case she married again—came to Brighton. She met Henry 
Butler ; a connexion ensued ; a child was born; and to avoid scandal, 
they buried themselves in the solitude of London, attended by a faithful 
servant named Sarah Stride. The child died ; another was coming ; and 
the pair proceeded to Edinburgh, there to be privately married. But be- 
fore this could be accomplished, a young Irishman named Taaffe sup- 
planted Butler, und in his absence supplied his place. In 1811, Butler 
returned one day to Edinburgh; and Taaffe being in Mrs. Colebrook’s 
bedroom, the servant was ordered to keep Butler out of the house. But- 
ler, however, stormed his way in; and Mrs. Colebrook, locking Taaffe in 
her room, intercepted Butler on the stairs, and taking bim to another 
apartment, summoned witnesses, and espoused him according to Scotch 
usage. For some time they lived as man and wife ; but want of money 
driving Butler out of the way, Taaffe re appeared ; and Mrs. Colebrook, 
knowiog Butler could cause her jointure to be taken away, fled on board 
a smack with Taaffe to Berwick, in disguise, and lived with him near 
Whitby. Meanwhile, Butler went to Harrowgate ; formed an intimacy 
with a Miss Harrison ; and married her there, in the parish-church. That 
lady is now alive, and Lord Mountgarret could have the advantage of his 
own mother’s testimony. In the meantime, Taaffe, against the wish of 
his father, married Mrs. Colebrook ; but subsequently, finding that she 
had actually been married to Butler, he went away to Italy, and never 
returned. Mrs. Colebrook fell into great poverty, and entered a suit 
against Taaffe to force him to maintain her as his wife; bat Taaffe’s 
father met the suit by showing that she had been previously married to 
Butler ; so the action failed. Somerset Butler died in 1826, Henry in 
1843, the Earl of Kilkenny in 1846, when the title of the plaintiff accrugd. 
He did not then assert it for want of means, and he had not been able to 
do so until now. 

The Attorney-General read letters from the brothers Somerset and 
Henry Butler himself, to show that he had married Mrs. Colebrook. Evi- 
dence was also given to the same effect by Mr. Patrick Costelloe and Sa- 
rah Stride, now Mrs. Blake. The proceedings were adjourned. 


From a report of the law proceedings in the House of Lords, on the 7th 
inst., we extract what follows : 
THE CLAIM OF LORD MOUNTGARRET TO VOTE FOR REPRESENTATIVE PEERS 
FOR IRELAND, 


Mr. Wordsworth said, he had the honour to appear at the bar of their 
Lordships’ house on behalf of the claimant. It would be in the recollec- 





| tion of their Lordships that when this matter was before them on the for- | 
. g, and the precious | 
volumes were returned, we believe, to the warehouse of the Pantechni- 


mer occasion it was adjoursed ia consequence of an intimation from two 


there was an action of ejectment pendiag, in which the opposing claimant 
the plaintiff, and the present Lord 
Mountgarret was the defendant, and was to come on for trial at the Kil- 
kenny Assizes. The case had occupied several days during the past 
week in its trial at Kilkenny, and the result had been that the jury had 


_ of his learned friends, who then app»ared with himself in the case, that 








————= 


returned a verdict in favour of the counter-claimant to the peerage, Mr. 
Pierce Butler, and against the claimant to vote, Lord Mountgarret, 
Therefore— 

Mr. Rolt here said he appeared for the counter-claimant, Mr. Pierce 
Butler, who had gained this verdict, which gaye the estates to him. Hig 
client was also before that House as a claimant to the peerage. 

The Lord Chancellor.—Then that verdict, if sustained, went to esta- 
blish that the present claimant to vote for representative peers was ille- 
gitimate. That being so, would it not be the better course to adjourn 
any further proceedings in the matter, uatil the next session? Surely 
that would be the better course to take. 

The case was adjourned sine die. 


—__as --——— 


Evapinc THE CENSUS ; WHO WOULD HAVE THOUGHT IT ?—'I'he ladies 
have been compelling the Registrar-General to present the public with 
an enormous statistical version of the satirical jest that has been imputed 
to almost every remarkable man from Cicero to Sir Walter Scott, The 
individual in question, whoever it may be, was appealed to by some fe- 
male relative to attest the fact that she was but twenty-five years of age ; 
and, in corroboration of her statement, he observed that it must be true, 
since she had given him the same assurance for the last ten years. Now 
no fewer than 35,000 ladies have been giving the Registrar-General the 
same assurance for ten years. The number of women between thirty and 
thirty-five is far too small for the number of women who reported them- 
selves to be of the favourite age, between twenty and twenty-five, in 
1841; and on the other hand, the number of girls between ten and fifteen 
in 1841 was not at all sufficient to account for the present number of wo- 
men professedly between twenty and twenty-five. The number of ladies 
who obstinateiy keep on the safe side of forty is roughly estimated at the 
number which we bave stated above. The Registrar-General is ecanda- 
lized at the “ foolishness,” and at the confusion which the ladies so un- 
scrupulously introduce into statistics; and gentlemen who regard the 
female sex with other than statistical feelings have through succeeding 
centuries been perplexed to know the practical advantage which the 
ladies secure to themselves by saying that they are young, when they are 
just as far from the cradle, and are practically as many years old, as if 
they confessed it. But the reason is evident: the woman who is thirty- 
five and calls berself twenty-five does not so much intend to cheat her 
own sensations, ber looking glass, or even the spectator; but, virtually, 
what she says by the statistical paradox is—‘t Whatever my age may be, 
treat me not as thirty-five but as twenty-five.’’ And why should she not 
be taken at her word ?—London paper. 





A Fiery Ton Screw Steamer vor Avustratia.—Yesterday, an expe- 
rimental trip was made down the river by a small iron screw steamer, 
called Les Trois Amis, intended for Australia, and, as we are informed, 
the smallest vessel that will ever yet have attempted a voyage to the An- 
tipodes. Her burden is50 tons (builders’ measurement). She isschooner 
rigged, and fitted with a single high pressure engine of only 10 horse 
power, constructed at the steam factory in Pitcher’s ship building yard 
at Northflegt, where this tiny and beautifully modelled little steamer was 
built, and from where she was launched on Saturday last, with every fit- 
ment complete, and her steam up, so that in a few minutes after gliding 
from the slip, she was enabled to start on a trial trip, which proved 
highly satisfactory. Yesterday, her owner and a party of friends were on 
board, when she made a further trial, as above stated, down the river 
under steam and canvass, preparatory to her taking her departure for the 
Australian colonies. She performed the distance from Nortbfleet to the 
Nore light-ship in little more than two hours, The result of this trial, 
both as regards sailiog and steaming, was as satisfactory as could be de- 
sired by all parties interested in the successful issue. Les Trois Amis 
is to be navigated on her voyage tothe Antipodes by Mr. William Annel, 
the master in charge of her at present, a mate, and a crew of four hands. 
—London paper, July 22. 

Tue Pruuar Dotiar.—In spite of all reasoning, the Chinese have to 
this day persisted in receiving the Carolus pillar dollar at 16, 15, and 
even 20 per cent. higher value than the Mexican dollar, and in the same 

roportion, or even greater, than British silver or Indian rupees. At 

hanghai, at one period last year, the Carolus dollar, the intrinsic value 
of which was 48. 2d., was worth 7s. 8d. This preference of the Chinese for 
this special coin has led to its being collected from every otber part of 
the world for that market. The countries in the Mediterranean where 
this coin formerly was the chief currency, have been almost entirely 
swept of it for the East. The difficulty, therefore, which has attended the 
trade of China has been, that with a constantly increasing demand for 
this coin, the market of supply was rapidly becoming exhausted. At 
length, however, the ingenuity of the Chinese seems to have discovered @ 
solution to this growing and increasing difficulty. A mint has been es- 
tablished at Canton for coining Carolus pillar dollars of adate of 1778. 
In every respect the Chinese Carolus pillar dollar is as much like the real 
dollar of Carolus III. as those dollars are like each other. In intrinsic 
quality they are precisely the same. It is true the keen eye of the China 
Schroff is alive to the distinction, and they only take them at 10 per 
cent discount upon the real ancient dollar. This difference, however, is 
likely soon to disappear, and it is probable that this mint will prove the 
solution of all the currency difficulties of the East, and will lead to dif- 
ferent coins being accepted at their real intrinsic value in pure silver, in 
place of the arbitrary rates which they now command, 








DistincuisHED ForeicNers.—Amongst the cargo of the Ripon, arrived 
recently at Southampton, was a living hippopotamus from the White 
Nile, a dog faced and a whiskered monkey, also a civet cat—all three from 
Nubia, and 28 live she-goatsfrom Ezypt. The hippopotamus is a female, 
about nine months old. It was caught in a net in the Upper Nile, and 
when caught it was about the length of a man’s arm. It floundered about 
much before it was secured. It is now a buge monster. It has been kept 
in Egypt in order to reach England in the hot weather. It had a strong 
wooden house, consisting of a dormitory and bath room on the main deck. 
Its name is Adela, and it seems to recognise the name when pronounced 
by its Arab keeper. It had two keepers—one a native Arab, and the 
other a person connected with the Regent’s park Zoological Gardens. It 
was fed on corn, meal, and milk, morning and evening. The milk was 
obtained from the 28 she-goats on board, which afforded about a bucketful 
twice aday. It wasinits bath about twenty hours out of the tweuty- 
four, and oftentimes entirely buried its body, with the exception of one 
ear. It sleeps io its dormitory with the Arab, resting its buge head on 
the latter. If the latter leaves, it exhibits uneasiness, an’ the Arab is 
obliged to go to it, and to shout out, “ Adela, here Iam.’’ The Arab 
occasionally flogs it with a stick, as if it were a dog. It must have light 
both in its bath and sleeping room. Its bath was a fresh water one daily. 
The hippopotamus now in the Zoological Gardens is a male, aud should 
these animals breed their young will be the greatest curiosities In natural 
history ever seen in this country. The dog faced movkey is with young, 
and is one of the most sagacious ever seen in England. The goats are of 
a peculiar breed, and there was great difficulty in getting them from 
Alexandria. : 

“ Loox To Tus Compass.”--The Tynemouth arrived at Constantinople 
on the 17th ult., and was despatched immediately to Varna. This fine 
new ecrew-ship was on several occasions nearly lost, more especially off 
Dungeness, and again off Cape Finisterre, and was taken upwards of 100 
miles out of her course, and certainly was three days longer on her voy- 
age from England te Malta than she would otherwise bave been, had her 
compasses been correct ; but they varied two points, though it was thought 
every precautionary measure had been taken previous to the vessel’s 
leaving England. Her preservation is due to the great zeal and caution 
of her commander, Lieutenant Dundas, R.N. The passengers on board 
describe his anxiety to have been somewbat painful to witness, and 80 
great as to have made him positively ill. The military surgeon on board 
offered his a-sistance in a medical way, which he declined, knowing medi- 
cine could have no beneficial effect. All observed his anxiety, but for a 
long time he prudently concealed the cause. At last he told a scientific 
gentleman on board that he could not trust to the compasses, and was 
steering by observation. This led to a very strict Investigation of the 
binnacles, and, by the aid of a small magnet, it was found that, in the 
strengthened by a rim, and inside this rim was inserted a piece of iron 
wire. This they removed, and immediately the compasses became cor- 
rect, and thus by a piece of neglect in the maker of the compasses this 
fine vessel and all on board ran great risk of being lost. and doubtless 
would have perished had it not been for the extraordinary cage of the 
oaptain. Probably othap vessels--for instance, the Tay/eur--may have 
been lost from some such simple cause, 








Tux Be.ior TestmMontaL.—Sir R. I. Murchison addresses the following 


. 


| to the subscribers to the Bellot Testimonial :-— As Chairman of the Com- 


: : the 

ittee appointed by a general meeting assembied to do honour to 
Seance? of the late Lieut. Bellot. I beg to inform the subscribers, pea 
sum of about £2000 bas been realized. Of that sum £500 will be app. *. 
to the erection of @ granite obelisk on the wharf of the Royal Hospita 
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She Albion. 
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Greeuwich, the Commissioners of that great national establishment and 
the Lords of the Admiralty baving given their full eanction to the request 
of the subscribers to have the monument so placed. Tbe remaining sum 
will eventually be divided equally among the five eisters of the gallant 
French officer, two of them, who are of age, baving already bad sums paid 
to them ad interim, The position of the obelisk on the rigbt bank of the 
Thames, immediately to the east of the much-frequented Greenwich Pier, 
issuch that it must be well seen by every passer-by, whether be be on the 
river or in the passage leading to the chief front of the Royal Hospital. 
Mr. P. Hardwick, R.A., the architect of Greenwich Hospital, has kindly 
undertaken to superintend the erection of the monument, the granite o! 
which is fur nished by Messrs. Macdonald, of Aberdeen. The Committee 
hope that this arrangement will give satisfaction to the numerous friends 
and admirers of the,jamented Bellot.”’ 





Wit or Tas Duxe or Porrtanp.—The will and codicil of the late 
most noble William Heory Cavendish Scott Bentinek. Duke of Portland, 
has just been proved in London by Algernon Frederick Greville, Erq., the 
deceased’s nephew, and one of the executors, a power being reserved to 
the present Duke, the other executor, to prove bereafter. The engross- 
ment covered twenty-five skins of parchment. The will is covfined to the 
disposal of his real and personal estates in England, and bears date the 
24th November, 1848, being made shortly after the death of bis sgn, the 
late Lord George Bentinck. After making a few specific and pecuniary 
bequests, including a sum of £5,000 to be divided amongst bis servants at 
the discretion of his executors, he leaves the residue of bis perronal es- 
tate to his son, the present Duke, to whom be also leaves the income aris- 
ing from bis estates in the counties of Middlesex, Nottingham, Derby, 
Northumberland, Lincoln, Norfolk, and elsewhere in England, and to bis 
son and heirs in tai) male; in default of such issue, then to Lord Henry 
Bentiock for bis life, and to his son, and so in tail male, that such estates 
(except those in Middlesex) shall remain with the title of Duke of Port- 
land. But the rents and profits of the estates in Middlesex, on the demice 
of the present Duke and Lord Henry Bentinck, if without male issue, are 
to be divided amongst bis four daughters, viz., Lady Howard de Walden, 
Lady Charlotte Denison, Lady Harriet Bentinck, and Lady Mary Ben- 
tinck, and their issae. The codicil, dated 16th February, 1854, bequeaths 
pecuniary legacies and shares in the Amsterdam Hill Water Company, to 
the children of his daughter, Lady Howard de Walden. The probate 
was extracted by Mr. Oldershaw, of Doctors’ Commons, the proctor for 
the estate : the personalty within the province of Canterbury being sworn 
under £900,000 ; probate stamp, £12,000. This is entirely exclusive of his 
Lordsbip’s estates liable to duty in the province of York, as well as those 
yn Scotland, for which separate grants and valuations will be made. 





WILL or THE Marquis or ANGLesEY.—The will of the late Marquis of 
Anglesey has just been proved by the present marquis, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and Viscount Sydney, the executors appointed under it, with 
= reserved to Lord Paget, a son, and one other of the executors. 

he personalty is sworn under 140,000/. According to the will, which 
is dated the 20th February, 1854, a liberal provision is made for all the 
younger sons of the late marquis, an annuity of 500/ is bequeathed his 
secretary, an annuity of 100/, is continued to, Lieut. E. Martin, R. N., and 
10004. is left toHugh Cameron, Esqr., as an acknowledgement of his pro- 
fessional services, The remainder ofthe property goes to the present 
marquis, to whom also are devised all the real estates, &c. The truncated 
pillar, ornamented with devices, which was presented to the gallant mar- 
— by George LV., when Prince Regent, and the officers of the marquis’s 

ussar regiment, he also bequeaths to his eldest son, to descend asa 
family heir loom with the earldom of Uxbridge. 





Mork M INERAL WeatTu IN Canapa.—-A gentleman from Pittsburg, Mr. 
Forsyth, who is largely engaged in the manufacture of iron, bas purcbas- 
ed the valuable bed of ore in the Township of Hull, about five miles from 
this town. It is his intention to take out the ore and convey it to Pitts- 
burgh, in the State of Ohio, where it is to be mixed with other kinds 
aud smelted. This bed is over 60 feet in width ; and it is calculated that 
three millions of tons of pure iron can be obtained from it without any 
extraordinary mining works being constracted. The vast impetus given 
to the iron trade within the last few years by the large demand for Rail- 
way purposes, has brought into repute a great many deposits, which pre- 
viously had remained unnoticed or considered of little value. The sud- 
den and great extension of the railway system into this Province, will, it 
is to be hoped, create a wanufacturing business out of our own labour. 
The millions which we pay to the workmen of other countries will then 
be ye to those of Canada. It is said that iron cannot be made with pro- 
fit in Canada, but with the present high prices, and the certainty of a 
great demand hereafter ; we think the experiment might be made without 
much danger. 

We understand that an arrangement is about to be effected between 
Mr. Forsyth and the Bytown and Prescott Railway, for the transport of 
the ore. This will add immensely to the profits of the road. In the mean 


time a large party of miners have arrived and commenced operations.— 
Ottawa Citizen. 


Liseratity or an Army Orricer.—The Queen has granted to Mrs. 
Moore, the widow of Colonel Moore of the Sixth Dragoons, who perished 
at the post of duty in the burning Europa, a pension of £200 a year, and 
apartments in Hampton Court Palace. But her Majesty is not alone in 
her noble recognition of the brave old soldier. Colone! Moore was about 
to sell out of the service ; but when he heard that his regiment was or- 
dered abroad, he resolved to forego that ease to which his age and long 
services so well entitled him, The officer next in seniority, Major White, 
had been in treaty for the purchase of the Lieutenant-Coloneicy of the 
regiment; but the unexpected’ and melancholy fate of his gallant com- 
manding-officer gave him the promotion as a death-vacancy, and the 
value of Colonel Moore’s commission was consequently lost to bis family. 
Major White, with a generosity beyond all praise, has, we are informed 
placed £2000 at the disposal of the widow and family of bis late friend, 


an act of which the officers of the British Arm j — 
Mavaiae Fort on y may be justly proud 


AN Ixcuinep PLANE AND ITs INCONVENTENCE.—It is stated that on the 
retreat from Cronstadt to Baro Sounds, her Majesty’s ship the Duke of 
Wellington was in advance, and was closely followed by the French line 
of-battle ship Duguesclin. The Duke of Wellington, at a very moder- 
ate speed, entered Baro Sounds, and pr’ ceeded leisurely and safely to take 
up her anchorage. The Duguesclin, in following. deviated a few yards, 
from the direct line taken by her precursor, and ran upon a polished in- 
cline plane of granite. The abrasion of the sea, or some other natural 
cause, had rubbed away every point from the granite rock, and the 
Dugueselin forced herself slowly up the inclined plane, until instead of 
having 23 feet water, as is her usual draught, she was brougbt up, fixed, 
with only 17 feet water above her keel. All her guns and heavy stores 
were taken out. Large anchors were taken astern, and purchased on 
from the ship, and hawsers were made fast to some of the most powerful 
steamers, which endeavoured to draw her down the inclined plane. After 
19 hours’ incessant labour, the Duguesclin was once more afloat, without 
having received any damage of material consequence. 





Po.rrico-Musicat, Censorsurr.--The Gazette Musicale, under the head 
of Naples, complains of the severity of the censorship. Operas worn out 
in other parts of Europe, are, from various reasons, forbidden to be per- 
formed. “Attila” is prohibited from its too great display of patriotism ; 

Macbeth ’ on account of regicide ; * Ernani” by reason of conspiracy and 
humiliation of the King, “I Lombardi,” from political emblems; Lucre- 
tia Borgia,” because of the poisoning of the ducal personages ; “ Stifelio,” 
because Protestants are introduced ; the “Bataglio di Lugano,” because 
it alludes to the defeat ofthe Italians by the Austrians; * Puritani, ”’ be- 
a @ qneen of Eogland appears in it ; ‘“ Robert le Diable,”’ because of 
oe ; * Le Prophete,”from its religious tendency ; La Judin,”’ because 
-t ntroducesa Jewess on the Neapolitan+tage. Amongst the other operas 
r a ranean yr are, from various causes, “Rigoletto,” “Beatrice di 

enda,” “Giovanni d’Arco.”’ “Marino Faliero,” “Gabrielle di Vergi,” and 
several others. The overtures of “Guillaome Tell’ and Massaniello,”’ 





have alone been played for a considerable time past.--V. ¥. Herald. 


Carrore ov aN Eaaue in THE Battic.—As H.M.S. Amphi 

N — -M.S. Amphion was cruis- | 
ae te ae ™ of May, in the Guif of Riga, a fine eagle, which had 
tom poathe 4 _ the land and got tired. was seen at daybreak one morn- 
made for Sim t e flying jibboom. He was captured, and a wooden house 
the sails — pee he was attached by a strong brass chain ; but as 
striking out with hie fall one day he got frightened at the noise, and 
strength that h '8 wings to the full length of bis chain, such was bis 
(as the sailo b, wrenched the brass bolt from the wood, and the Emperor 

rs had named him) soared away, chain aud all. 


Scarcrry ov Paper. : : 
i A reward of £1000 is offered by the proprietors 
of a well-known newspapor to any one who can suggest y slentitel capa 


of 
is hee — wae fao0agh to supersede the material from which paper 








Oat aay arrire pensée, might I suggest that if a 


similar reward was offered to our chemisis or manufacturers for a plan to 
reduce paper again to its primitive pulp. and then to discharge from it 
the printers’ ink, the same end would be obtained. The old monks, we 
are well aware, destroyed many valuable MSS. for the sake of the parch 
ment upon which they were written. In the present day there are tons 
of paper stained with productions of an ephemera] nature (returns to par- 
liament, to wit,) which might do duty over and over egain, with no loss 
to the public ; on the contrary, there are few persons, with even a mode- 
rate supply of printed materia] who would not be bappy to contribute to 
the paper bleacher, saving both binding and shelf room.— Correspondent 
of the Builder. 


How Hoop Answerep Newsparer CoRRESPONDENTS.— The Echos,’ 
we fear, will not anewer—“ Alien is foreign to bis subject”—* W.” 
‘Tears of ensibility’ had better be dropped” —“ B. is surely bumming”’ 
—* The Night Thougbts are not admired becaure the author was Young”’ 
--* T. says that his tale is out of bis own head ; is he a tadpole?”—* Y. 
Y., a word to the Y’s is sufficient’’--* The Eesay on the Funeral Ceremo 
nies of Different Nations should be printed in the dead languages. We 
decline it on the part of the English’—‘ Mr. R. complains that we are 
‘ backward in forwarding tis paper.’ Does be mean by the clause to take 
us for crabs ?’’—* The Sonnet to Miss Tree is forwarded to ber by the 
Twopenny Post”’--* The Captive is ready to be restored” —* The Essay 
on Agricultural Distress would only increase it,” 


—_—_— 





UnseasonaB_e Lirerature.—A St. Petersburg correrpondent of the 
Cologne Gazette relates that a foreigner, who lives by teaching the 
classics in the Russian capital, has got into trouble by inopportunely 
reading with bis pupil the firet Olynthian oration of Demosthenes. The 
passage reads thus :—“ It is worth while to inquire and take into con- 
sideration how Philip’s affairs now stand. His situation is by no means 
at this moment what it appears to be, nor so good as might be supposed 
by any one who had not closely examined it. He would not bave under- 
taken the present war‘bad he believed that be should really have to wage 
it. He thought to carry all with bim at the first onset; but bas found 
himself mistaken. This is the first unexpected event that perplexes 
him and causes him much vexation.” 





SHIP-BUILDERS ON THE CLypE.--There are established on the banks of 
the Clyde at present not fewer than thirty-two shipbuilders, who during 
the last twelve months have built or are building no less than 266 vessels, 
of the aggregate tonnage of 167,770 tons, for which engines are being or 
have been manufactured of 28,835 horre-power. They are not small ves- 
sels, for they average 630 tons each. The cost of this prodigious fleet of 
vessels is estimated at £5,000,000 sterling.—Ediunburgh Witness. 


CHess. 
PROBLEM No. 296, ny E.T. 
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White to play and checkmate in five moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 294. 


White. Black 
1. Kt to K B 8ch. i K to Q 4 (best 
2) BtoP 2ch. | tks B. 
% R toch. | tke R. 
4. R to K 7 checkmate. 





PROFESSOR HOWS WILL RESUME HIS PRIVATE CLASSES IN ELOCU 
CUTION A*D OKA‘ORY on the Ist September. 
Applications for Terms, &c., will be receivea at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors 
from Bieecker Street. 
New York, August 26, 1554. 








OOMS.—A FAMILY is desirous of letting to Two Single Gentlemen or friends—together 

or reparate—a Handsomely Fw nished Siting Room ard Bed Koom adjoining, and a spa 
ciou 8 and beautiful rocm with Pantry on the first floor of a large gentlemanly house, centrally lo- 
coated. near Brondwey. Bath, and every con fort to be expected, 

A pplications desired only frem parties ¥ bo are willirg to pay a fair price, equivalent for supe- 
rior ace mmodations.—Break‘ast if desired ard served in the rooms. 

A ddress, (post paid) with full name and particulars, to ‘*8. D. H.,’? Metropolitan Post-office, 
Astor Place. 


DAME CHEGARY REsPECTFULLY INFORMS THE PUBLIC AND HER 
M 2 that her Boarding and Day School will be re-opened on Thursday the 14th of Sep- 
teaber. augl$—7t 











" SON WILL RE-OPEN HER BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
ae. or? at No. 38 Union Square, Fonrth Avenue, on Thursday, 14th September 
augl9—4t. 





STATE OF NEW YORK. 





ECRETARY’S OFFICE, ALBANY. AUGUST 10. 1854 —To the Sheriff of the 
County of New York.—sir: Notice is hereby given, that at the Genera’ Election to b+ held 
in this State on the Tuesday succeeding the firs: Mondsy of November next, the following officers 
are to be elected, to wit : 
A Governor, in the place of Horatio Se mour ; 
A Lieutenant Ricconer. in the place of Sanoford ER. Chureh ; 
A Canal Commissioner, in he place of Henry Fitzhngh ; and 
An Inspector of State Prisons, in the place o: Henry Storms ; 
All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of mber. 
A Representative in the Thirty-fou'th Congress of the United States, for the Third Congress- 
ional Distriet, composed ot the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, Sib and 8th wards, in the city of New York ; for the 
Fonrth Dist ict, ecmposed of the 4th, 6th. 10th, and 14th wards of the city of New York ; for the 
Fifth District, compos~d of the 7th and 13th wands in New York, and the city of Williamsburgh 
in Kings Ceunty ; for the Sixth Dist ict, ecmposed of the 1th, 15th and 17th wards in New York; 
for the Seventh District, composed of the 9h, 16h and 20th wards in New York; and for the 
Eighth District, compored of the 12th, 18th and 1b wards in New York. 
County Officers slso to be elected for said County : 
Sixteen Members of Assem'ly ; 
A Surrognte in the place of Alexander W. Bradford ; 
A Recorder, in the place of Francis R. Tillou ibe 
A City Judge. in the place of Welcome R. Be bee ; 
A Mayor, in the place of Jacob A. W estervelt ; 
A Kegister, in the place of Ga rett Dyckman ; 
A Commissioner of Streets and Lamps, in the place of George G. Glazier, who was appointed 
to fill a vacancy caused by tre resivnatiou of Henry Arcularius ; 
A Pol'ce Justice, for t!e Second Dist-ict in the place of Daniel W. Clarke, who was appointed 
to fill a vacancy caused by the death of John McGrath ; 
To Governors ‘or the Alms House, in the place of Gustavus A. Conover and William Pinkney 
appointed to fill vacancies. : 
A Distiict Attorney. in the place of Lorenzo B. Shepard, who was appointed to fill a vacancy 
Caused by the death of Natbaniel B. Blunt. 
A Cisil Jus ice and a Police Justice for the Seventh Judicial District, composed of the 12ih, 
19th and 22nd wards ; . 
A Police Justice for the Eighth Judicial District, composed of the 16th and 20th wards. 
Yours Respectfully, 
E. W. LEAVENWORTH, 
Secretary of State. 


SnHeetrr’s Orrice, } 
New York, August l4th 1854. 
The above is published pursuant to the novice of the Secretary of State, and the reqnirements of 
the Statute in such case made and provided. JOHN ORSER, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
All the public newspapers in the county, will publish the above once in each week until the 
election, and then hand :n their bills for advertising the same, ro that they may be laid before the 
Board of supervisors, »nd passed for payment, See Revised Statutes, volume 1, chapter l, chap- 
ter 6. title 3, article 34, part Ist, page 140. JOHN ORSEX, Sheriff, 
aug26—10t. 








For LIVE RPOOL.—UNITED STATRS MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt. J. 
© k. This 8 hip will depart with the United States Mails for Rurope 
on Saturday, September 2, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
_ Seems coonaed until ald fer. ne Rcat " nit Sil 
or freight or passage, having uneqv: accommods tions for elegance and comfor 
. 5 "WARD K. OULLINS & CO., 66 Wa'l Street 
Passengers are reqnested to be on board at L144 A.M. 
The steamship ARCTIC, will succeed the BALTIC and rail September 16. 1864. 
ens will please take notice that the ships of this Line caunot carry any goods contraband 
ar 


war. 
Notice —In consequence of the great advance in the price of cnal, wages and provisione, the 
= of in the steamers of this line sailing hence after the first of July, will be $130 im the 
at cabin, and $75 in the second cabin. 





————oooo=EeENeC_e=e———— 


KING’S COLLEGE, WINDSOR, N. 5. 


H® PROFESSORSHIPS OF NATURAL HISTORY AND CHEMISTRY 
AND O* MODERN LANGUAGES, inthe ebove University, sre now vecart. Salary 
of the furmer. $1,000 per anre-m, with apartments in the College; of the latter, £600 rer annum, 
with the privilege of iaking private clesses in the neighbourhood Immedixte application (po 
naid) to be made to the Key. J. C. Cochran, Secretary to the Govern rs; at Halifax, who will af 
ford ench i fo: mation as may be required. 
Halifax, ¥.8., July 18, 1854 








RS. MEARS RESPECTFULLY INFORMS HER FRIFNDS AND THE PUPLIOC 

that ber school, Nes 90 and 22 West Fourteemb Stieet between Fittn ard Fix b Avenves, 

wil re-open Mondsy, & ptember 4th. Civeniar+ may be cbrnis ed at ber rediers, cr a1 Merera. 

Roe Lockwood & Son, No, 411 Broadway. Mre. M. wil be at heme afier Sept. Irt to reco ve pa- 

pile for the ensuing year. Curriages will be provided in si: my weather to secommodate p s 
residing at a distance angl' 


N. P. WILLIS’S NEW BOOE. 








PUBLISHED THIS WEEK— 
F AMOUS PERSONS AND PLACES. By N. P. Witus. 1 vol., 12mo., $1 % 

“The personal portrayirgs of distinguished contemporaiies of which this volume is meinby 
composed, will insure its resblenes, It will beve a velve, hem the sme quality, thet wil) ip 
crease with time. and be, also, inderendent, te @ @ertain ds gree, of is literary mevite. f ketches 
of the men of mark of any period wre eagerly devomed— more eegerls as the ru! jeets pees ower, 
and are beyond furt! er se ing and derqribag—the public reqvinirg vers thei they cheule be ably 
dove than that the: should be TRUE TO TRE LiFe. Correct: ese in such percilli ge ie me re im 
port«nt than grace in the art. And this I elaim to have proved for these shetches,”’—/amact 
from the Preface. _ 


N. P. Willis’s Works in Nine Uniform Volumes, each, $1 25 
RURAL LETTERS AND OTHER RECORDS, 4, 1 vol. 
PEOPLE I HAVE MET AND PICTURES OF SOCIETY, de. 
LIFE HERE AND THERE, &c. 1 vol. 
HURRY GRAPHS, &c., &c., &c. I vol. 
PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY, &c., &e. 
FUN JOTTINGS, &c, de. 1 vol. 
SUMMER CRUISE IN MEDITERRANEAN. 
HEALTH TRIP TO THE TROPICS, 1 vol. 
These books will be cent by mail, postage Fa'D, for the price remitted to the Publisher, 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassan-st., New York. 


THE NOCTES AMBROSIANE. 


1 vel. 


1 vel. 


1 vol. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


HRISTOPHER NORTH’S GREAT WORK, THE NOCTES AMBROSIANA. By Prot 
Wuson, J. G Lockuart, James Hoce and Dr. Magny. Edited, with Memoirs and 
Notes, by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, In 5 vols. Price $5. 
CORTENT®, ' 

Vol. I. Portrait of Prof Wilson (engraved on stee!); History of Blackwood’s Magasdne ; Chris- 
tonher in the Tent ; The Chaldee Manuscript ; and Noctes from Apgust, 1819, to Angust, 18%. 

Vol. Il. Evgraved fac simile of a Manuseript pege of the Neetes in W)lon’s bandw riing ; A 
Memoir of Prot. Wil-on ; and Noctes from November, 1824 to July, 1827. 

Vol. III. Portrait andg}temoir of Lockhart ; Noctes from Jannary, 1#28, to April. 1820. 

Vol. 1V. Portrait andWemoir of ogg ; Noctes from May, 1800, to November, 1. 

Vol V. Portrait end Memoir of Dr Meginn ; Noctes fiom February, 1892, to Pebruary, 1895 ; 
with a copious Index to the whole woik, embracing over three thontand reierences to subjects. 





THE FIFTH EDITION NOW READY, 
A NOVELTY IN LITERATURE. 
MEMOIRS OF A DISTINGUISHED FINANCIER. 


CENT NOLTE’S FIFTY YEARS IN BOTH HEMISPHERES ; or, Remini 
VV ofa Merchant's Life. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth. Price $1 . 

areflection of re) life, a book stamped with a strong perronal character, and filled with 
Pe details of a large experience of private and public interest, we vahesitatingly call atten- 
tion to it as one of the most noteworthy productions of the day.—N. ¥. Churchman 

Jd merehants and politicians will find it very amusing, end it will excite vivid 

eal men and th nas ele years sgo. We might criticise the hap-hazaid and dare-devib 
spirit of the author, but the raciness of his anecdotes is the result of the e very defects.— Boston 
Transoript. 

His autobiography presents a tpicy vaiiety of incident and adventnre, and a great deal of rea! 
useful and interesting i formation, all the more aeceptable for the profusion of aneedote an 
piquant scandal with which it is interspersed.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

Not the least interesting portion of the work, to us here, is the narrative of Nolte’s intercourse 
with our grea’ men, and his piquant and oceasiona)ly ill-natured notice of their fanits and foi 
bies.—N. ¥. Herald. 

It derives its principal interest from the piquant personalities with which it is seasoned. —N. ¥ 

une. 
narrative it would be difficult to find its superior ; but the book has peculiar in- 
Py te aum with which the author; hows up our American notorieties of the past 
forty years.— Courier. 

It is a vivid chronicle of varied ard remarkable experiences, and will serve to rectify the er 

rors which too ofien pass among men as ve:itable bistory.—Lvening Post. 
iate the book to ite fullest extent, one must get it and read it. Having once com- 
Pe Tig aged will gua entre that no man of common sense, or at all acquainied with the 
mercantile history of the country, will leave it unfinished.— NV. ¥. Alas. 

‘ly at home everywhere—whether gezirg at the great Napoleon, as he comes dash 
aR Tie ox cr salir g ashore fiom a wreck on the coast of Florida on a chi: ken eoop ; and 
yet there is that pice in his personalities, and an eccentricity in his style, which must give the 
work a rapid and (we think) extensive sale.— Times. 

J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassan Street, 





oe 
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* & Work which bears the impress of True Genius.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY MISS SEWELL. 


D. APPLETON &CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED— 


ATHERINE ASHTON. By the author of *‘ Amy Herbert,’’ ‘‘ Gertrude,” &c. 2 vols,, 12me, 
Paper covers, $1 ; Cloth, $1 50. 
Opinions of the Presa. 


We know not where we will find purer morals, or more valuable ‘' life philosophy” than in the 

ges of Miss Sewell.—Savannch Georgian. 

The style and character of Miss Seweii’s writings are too well known to the reading public to 
need commendation. The present volume will only add to her reputation as an suthoress,—Ad- 
bany Transcript. ‘ 

This novel is admirably calenlated to inculcate refined moral and religious sentiments.— Boston 
Herald. 

Tne interest of the story is well sustained throughout, and it is altogether one of the pleasantest 
books of the eason.— Syracuse Standard. 

Those who have read the former works of this writer, will welcome the appearance of this; it 
is equal to the best ot her preceding novels.— Savannah Republican. C 

Noble, beantitul, selfish, bard, ard ugly characters appear in it, and each is so drawn as to be 
felt and estimated as it deserves.—Commonn ealth. 

A re-pnblication of a good English novel ‘It teaches self-control, cbarity, and a true estima- 
tion of hte, by the interesting history of a young gir) — Hartford Courant. 

Katherine Ashton will enhance the reputation already atiained, the story and the meral being 
equally commendable.— Buffalo Courter. ‘ : 

Like ail its predecessors ‘Katherine Ashton bears the impress of genius, conserrated to the no 
blest purposes, and should find a welcome in every family circle — Banner of the Cross. 

No one can be injured by books like this ; a great many must be benefitted. Few authors have 
sent so many fau tlers writings to the press as she has done.— Worrest-r Pulladium 

The self-denial ¢f the Christian life, in its application to common seenes and cirenmstances, is 
happily illustrated in the example of Katherine Ashton, in which there is much to acmi.e and 
imitate. —Southern ( hurchman. a 

Her pr- sent work is an interesting tale of English country life, is written with her neval ability, 
and is quite free from any offensive parade of her own theological tenets —Boston Travel 

The ficld in which Miss Sewell Ix bours, seems to be exhaust ss, and to yield alwaysa beautifo 
and a valuable harvest.— Troy Daily Budget. 





D. A. & Co. have recently published— 

NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE WORKS BY MISS SBWELL : 
THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE: A Tale. 1 vol.,12mo. Paper covers, 50c, ; cloth, 75e. 
THE EARL’S DAUGHTER: ATale, 1 vol.,12mo. Paper covers, 50c. ; cloth, 7 
GERTRUDE: ATale, Paper covers, 50c. ; cloth, 75c. 
AMY HERBERT: ATale. 1 vol.,12mo. Paper covers, S0c.: cloth, Thc. 
LANETON PARSONAGE: A Tale. 3 vols., 12mo. Paper $1 50; cloth, $2 26. 
A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A SUMMER TOUR, for the Children of a Village School, 

Three parts in one, $1 00. 

WALTER LORIMER AND OTHER TALES, 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 
THE CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY OF ROME. 1 vol., lé6mo., 50 cents. 
THE CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY OF GREECE. 1 vol., 16mo., 63 cents. 


Mea PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—AUGUST. | 
NOW READY. 
With original Portratt of the Author of “« The Victims of Hasheesh,” §e. 





@ONTENTS 
1, THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, Its Legitimate Mission. 
THE LIGHTNING ROD MAN 


3. ISRAEL POTTER. A Story of Fifty Years’ Exile. (Continued,) 
4. CONFUCIUS. 

5. SPIRITUAL MATERIALISM. 

6. TO LYRA, 

7. STAGR-COACH STORIES, (Concluded.) 

&§ WO D-NOTES. 

9. WEST POINT AND CADET LIFE. 

10 ETHIOPIAN NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENTS. Illustrated. 

ll. THE LAST PORT OUT. 

12. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 
LitgeraTuRE—Amertcan, English, French, and German. 
Finke Arts. 


—_—_—— 


Recent Notices. 


‘* Altogether thie (July) is a great number, filled with a rich variety of sound and enterta!ntn 
reading for hot weather, and evidently the product of some of the cleverest pens in the country. 
—New York Express, 

** Does credit to the literature of the country, and should be found upon every table.’’—Balti- 
more Republican, 

‘* Has its anual sprightly, pleasant and solid mental food, well eombined and mixed so as to 
please the pal»te and satinfy the judement ’— Albany Herald. 

** We doubt whether there is a better magazne now published.”—W. F Churchman. 

* Tt abounds in a grent variety «f subjects. «ll of which are treated in a muster!y manner, 
evincing the first order of talent..’— Highland Fagle. 

“This best of magazines. * * * ‘luke Putnam’s—it pays ’—Miomi Visitor. 

aa furnishes, in ‘Sea from fhore,’ an article worthy of the gen le Elia,”’—Har(ford Re 
nMtoen, 
a" Itix a periodical of which we, as Americars, may well be prond.’’— North Adams Transcript, 

** Putnam’s Monthly, for July, never reached vs more opponunely. 1 is just the book to pus 
new Ife and vigor in us. while we are sittin uncer the ccol shadow cf our cott-ge poreb this hot 
wearher, to dispel the weariness and lassitude ir cident to a Fun mer season and a toils Me AVOCA 
tion. A few hours of rest with anch a companion, can only be correetly appreciated by the pa- 
trons of the work.’’—Sufilk Democrat. 


Terms. ‘tn 

# to any distance does not excer cen 
ne will Be surpli dat #2. The work wil 
The July number commenced 


$3 00 per annnm ; or, 25 cents a number. 
per qua ter. Clabs of Six, Postmasters and Clergymen, 
be rent free of postage, on the receipts of $3, promptly fn advance 
the fourth volume, 


MN. B.—The series of Steo! Pertraks of Oovtribotors will be continned jn each number. 





@. P. PUINAM & CO., Publishers, No, 10 Park Place. 
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Che Albion. 




















DRAFTS.--£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 


Borris Para mace PA ee Bg Dea 


sols 00 Liverpoal. eapenl Bank of Ireland, Dublin, 
Peasy oddrems, ORES, pownan, GRINNELL & 00. 
Agents of the Swallew- Tail Lines of Liverpool and London Packet 


South Street, New phen 
ITTANCES Per Letter will have Lae yop and be forwarded as 
Dee re AM sseuse pammage to ox from Liverpee mtyne ty yyy lt 





DRAFTS--£1 AND bgt age 


AND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
RE WaLks,siis0r ty SAND. EAN bn the BANK OF VEE 


POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 

For Sale by BREWER & CALDWELL, 
(Successors to CENTER & Co. 
cor. Oid Slip and Water Street, a York, 





500,000 COPIES OF BAYARD TAYLOR’S NEW BOOK OF ADVENTURES 
Can be Supplied within a Reasonable Time after the Orders are Received. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO., NO. 10 PARE PLACE, 
WILL PUBLISH EARLY IN SEPTEMBER 
RICA; or, Life and Landscapes from t to the Negro 
pS Ad Jive OW uke tile. By Bayard Taylor, Author of * Views Afoot,’’ ‘* El Dora- 
do,” &>. Allustraved with elegant Tinted Plates and Engravings, on Wood, nom drawings by Ao 
A . aad with a Portrait of the Author in Oriental cost ne bh 
about 50 pages, i2mo., neatly bound in cloth, price $1 50. pnp 
** the trade requested without y, rst large on 
i i orer cchusaiod ts advense of publication. Orders will be dispatched in the order of their 
pt: 





ALSO, NEARLY READY 
I. MISS COUPER’S NEW WORK—THE RHYME AND REASON OF COUNTRY 
ig  heappeenpet dy ~ ally yon EXHIBITION AT NEW YORK, 
EG 
aLeSTRarRD. A Belng 8 Daseriotive = ye Catalogue of the varions divisions of ar 

there. Edited by C. K. Goodrich. 4to. 

IV. PROF. DANA'S SYSTEM OF MINERALOGY. An entirely new and revised edi- 

8vo. 


A ADDISON’S COMPLETE WORKS. New edition with illustrations. 
I. NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DR. HAWKS’ EGYPT AND THE BIBLE. 
wih Illustrations. 12mo. 





A NEW PLEASURE. 


NEW YORK CIGAR DIVAN. 
SMOKING, READING, AND COFFEE ROOMS, 
483 Broadway, New York. 
EN infermed that the Subscriber has ed the above-mentioned premises as & 
Cae iipst were ew. rate and genuine © Wines’ Liquors, TP. cctinn will abwewe be on hand. 
with tho sume ore clegant and onsafertable coshiag eee tien ae eal' ont where 
f th. 8, both domestic and foreign, w ept for ir per’ 

atte ios foaury fe + = — of Mocha Colfee may be enjoyed in all its purity, with 


iri rfume of real Hav: 
“on now 4 Ore assured that ne no extiaies but those of the best oa will be kept, and thatevery 


il be paid to keeping this couniennes wo 
Sa eese oe CHA CEDIARD. 483 Broadway, 


art te Pa SN ext door te Wallack’s Theatre. 








VERY SHASONABLE--A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


@ ‘ — 

NORTHURFARI ; or, Ramblesin Iceland. By Pliny Miles. 

This traly interesting book, relating as it does to an almost unexplored region cannot but prove 
of great interest to all c asses ‘of readers. [a it are given lively and accurate descriptions of the 
wondrous GEYi@R3, MOUNT HEKLA, its ascent. and the descent into the Crater, &c., all told 
fn the uarivalied style of the author of the cs Commanipau Letters’’ in the Boston Post and Phila- 

hia Saturday Courier. 
he above w » will be ready on the 15th July. to be Layered 4 one vol., 12me, 330 pp., price 
ene dollar, on receipt of which oom! » t.. be sent by mail, post-paid to joany part of the country. 


ished by ES B. NORTON. 
*, The usual discount to the trade. 





DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


as excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most costly digested 
food that can be given to children. It is in vigorating, and prevents ony & derangement of the bow- 
ols, as it does not — = ms Sones oN — _ tot ey of the articles daily employed in 
famill Prepar or wi ie and r 
_ - ” DELLUC & CO., Chemist 


UNION BANE OF LONDON. 
DAFT ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale 


IVINGSTON, WELLS & 0O., 74 Broad 
These drafts may be obtained the offices of the American Eapresa Oe,” 
Pullen, Virgil & Co. and Harcden ato a ano the of 


THE BQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 11 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
HE |} principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk— Annual Division ef profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
ae rates of Premiums as matare Chey risk may j 
mew an annual investigatien be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
Save Been in y per cont of tocol anna wil be be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
in eS Se for three years. 


Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
ole plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
A. C. Barciay, Esq., Chat 

Cuartes Bennett, Ssq. Freperick Morris, Esq. 
Hues Crort, Ese.’ Cuas. Tuos. Sewarp, Esq. 
Joan Moss, Joun Suaw, Ese. 

Francis F. Woopuovsz, Esq. 
Wituam H. Preston, Esq., Secrdary. 
on een 





Epsonp S§. Srues Esq. 
CLEMENT Tasor, Esq 
Taomas West, Esq. 


Heyer Eves, Esq. Taomas Wittiams, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Gin, Muis & Co. 
Messrs. CARDALE, ILirre & Russe.t, Solicitors. , 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


bt Lann, J, Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Prethingten. Hon. 

PETE ET Tere Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
} y Gait, Theodore Hart. aoe, 

Halifax, N.8......... pooh “EERE > & SReeA. < ©, Seas A ei A 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 

. John, N.B..... 1F OF. Same ©: Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


W. J, Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundi sf J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Hon. T. H. Haviland, F ; Langweeth, R. Hatchinson, 
Mharlottetown, P. E. Islan. { Charles Henley, Thomas Dawsen. Hon. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK &. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTREAL. 





THE NATIONAL LOAN uD LIFE ASSURANCE 
8 TY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL A gr. 000 STERLING. 


HIS INSTITUTION offers the many advan at quite as | f 
op Ime rates wep ey assured very y tages, at q ow arate of pre- 


Policies will oh eoiiiing the assured, whether at the payment of his frst pre- 
pa pa any i, ‘w upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pa: Pay. 
e 


without any responsibilty or with th woe personal or otherwise; nor will the policy h 
only security) be pT my to be lodged with th a society, an each loan will be endorsed 7 omm 
The assured any time present his and nd of the Society an immarinte payment 
Cee Saye senaal Prambin aad Gait thus giving to each policy a known 
ue. 
Applicants are not ch: for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


govne OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


‘ i, M.DF.B 8. Clement Tabor, John Moss, 
, ™ h an J. Leander Starr. 
Jone Thotipn A. ©. Barela oli, T. Colley Grattan, 





RE LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
es, A. La ue, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Li 
Moutreal «2. seeseseeef a Rocgue, B®. Fabre, Wim, Lunn, Rev 


ae A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. K 
Halifax N.8.....s..e.00$ 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. innear, Hon. 
P. C, Hill, Agent. 


R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, . J. A. 
ad { of: Bow ight, ison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. 0. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. a ag Werte General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier, 
Otfice—MonTREaL. 


St. John, N. B....... 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, . { as gt = ean. J 





581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 
N. RB. Jus treceived from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT iene. to 
burn <‘ght heurs. p10—3m. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


BN CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious, 


T t’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 





heart-burn aad costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
repared 1 holesale and retail, b. JOHN A. TARRANT 
° Or & . ‘oh Oe Cannan Druggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 
For sale by Rushton, Olark & Co., T. T. G Eugene Dupuy, John Milhau, Dullue & Co., 
on Broadway, and by Clements & Bioodgood, Flushing, L. I. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND f+ ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
oO ° 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Ernpowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 

“A Saving Bank For THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 

“bis Life Assurance Society having deposited a 

Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 


nited State oy and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in with the State Law, will receive p for Insurance on 
Léves at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 


the 
ersons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium, 
The Local Board of Directo ome mans exer y Wed for t of current business. 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, “P.M 

a of this Company can be had at the office, No. Wall 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


Terrant’s ¥ Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases gf trritation or acid- 
uy 











James Boorman, O. E. Habicht, 
John J. cee, a % ee. 

G. Holbrook . G. 
Dantel Parish, : Joseph G Jr’ 
Paul §; Robert J. Dillou, 
Heary u Caleb Barstow. 


BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The 


SOLICITOR: 
——— J. oo 
ICAL EXAMIN 
DR. 8, 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
Cc. E. HABICHT, General Agent, 


Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 





LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 
RE NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance tion of the take up that of LIFE 
INSURANCE in its various branches, and invite the attention of J, eh 0. to their propo- 

tals for effecting insurance on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables ve been ad- 

fasted on the most uitable scale, and it is believed, will be La lower than of other 
whilst their capital ‘and reserved fund, with the personal ibility of 
. ) tee of security A rey ed in this country. Pam) contain - 

‘ables 


pancheldere, offer a a 
Rates, and e ang Se sais the subject, be had at the 
Company is his 4 to re to the extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 

he N° th pions Capital of the is Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- 
Pon r of Do lene. The Puldntp Oapltal and Sarplus and Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 

RAOY Ns OF DOLLARS. Of this, a sam, now amounting to 4 oy half a million of dollars, 
wand constantly increasing, is invested fn this this country. All losses will be paid here, 

DIBBOTOBS Te RY YO YORK. 
wm oa tg A 
ro W. Faser, 
a JossrH FOWLER, 1g WE 
F. Sanpeusos, Esq, Witutam S. Wetuo 
MEDICAL REFER Es 


Boner Baroiay, mm” "| Joann Corres, Baa yr Bea 
ORTIMER Livinaston, Esq. | Atwx. Hamivron, a. * 
Austin u. Sanps, M.D. 


&Lexanvar E, Hosack, 
ALFRED Pau, Resident 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


HIS COMPANY offers the follew'» =, among other 


ADV. STAGES TO INSURERS 
jens rates of insurance without ; rofits. 
ranted on policies. 
> Haat of ores bok gp mom may remain on loan. 


for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security ode large capital. 


California, Australia, an oe risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 
NEW YORK REFEREFS, 
His Excellency HAMILTON vas, ete Governe 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.'B. M. Consul, 2° State of New York. 
Stephen Whitne: Henry rent Esq. 
Teames Galli 5 gg | Hon. Judge Campbell, | 
Samuel W: ym John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 


40HN 0. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 Hast 14th St. 





J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a to which but 
rearing ft ~ 4 ve thet care atten attention. &@ small proportion of those chiefly 
wi nm he may hold—upon whose present wife dren 
for their future maintenance, 4 the type of the y adh ae A who Bn = this 
He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to aceumulate sufficient means 
to render them in some oo ate independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
2 ven om ——) —o purpose, : as fo even add the savings of another year 
men recall some xam) distress caused 
failure cos invended plans by eemetee death ! . saeahcas on by the 
y means by which the certain attainment of this object 
By its ryt Oey no other A) eons — , 4 his — immediately an ‘his death, y by a 
amoun' fae > a life ~ ae early cost (during his ears 
“Ramedte ane byt ~— bl ee ae read ‘ 
m rable ‘anadians, to encou' its general adoption by 
thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the com- 
on was the purpose for which ae ae Gee 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 P. been 
issued in five years, assuring nearly £500, ree and githens> a com atinny te | ite 
Directors have had the true gratification of eins from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, ‘ae for the support of those who require 
it pest, the widow and the children 7 of him upon whom they depended for their sn port. 
ers have laboured to extend its usefulness, a by ad vertisement and the Res istribu- 








ublications, as well as by the exercise of personal i ut all are not 
ton op at the happy moment when they might be dis 
= aol theretc y to tases to the friendly voice of 


‘ore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it et to reflect 

upon their duty ‘ ae of their own house,’’ and lead them furth citation 

bas aie R THE. CAN DA” ome onc tn “hg 
in claim’ for ‘* A a” Preference the Directors rely a: 

sider to be indisputable grounds, viz : economy of expenditure and a high rate of rhe he ee 

agement and the investment of its accumulat ing surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 

reasons which rend r one Life Office “y= wy another, with those which must speak home to all 

who are paentes tay ppt ema gs RS . — and inducing many to select this office upon public 

vi ntage 

The two first reasons mm Ba the Directors in offerin with perfect prudence rates 

materiallv more advan‘ us those of —_ other o, now capeuientea in the Proves. 
As an inst of the of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 

that a British office of six years — has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of = 

than the ‘‘ Canada’ ot fy RE and another, in its tw: twelfth 

knowledges the outlay n the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded: to with nny desire 
assertion that 





mapee Raaee or ni = on es, but solely were ite the 
are low on: fey we = e best managed 
It ~o 4 also be a matter for for serlous ums that t! 4 whole Colonial business now transacted with 
British S Ameen offices coul effected through ‘‘ The Canada”’ at the sa to the assured 
ofall the he pany TA, Province) would more he 2. aoe nd mms night ~ ease 
pense such an cause to ‘‘ The Canada.’’ ™ phe thas 


+" i ae y of the British Pr Provi 
Residents in any portion of the rovinces or the Northern States of the Union, 
@esurances b correspondence with the ea ie ek or by ad Revers to the nearest Jocal Agent 


and 
eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 fntorest. . 
further ieteomation, Prespectnaen, Reparia, ox Paes of 








St, Hamilton, Cc. W. 


STEAM spe ccaeaeee 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE ou eeoe AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and rfal Steam - 
T shins * ASGOW,”’? 1962 Tons, and 400 horse power, Rossert Gaata, Commennn’ 
NEW youkK 2,400 tons, and 500 horse- -power, are appointed to sail as under, viz: 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM GLASGow. 
Saturday, Angust 5th, at 120’clock, noon | Tuesdayg............. September 23rd, 

Pessage Meney—Zirst Osta Crean ate Rooms) . 2... 2. ...00+0 «+890 00 

Do. Midship do.) .........ceceeseeesseees 1800 

a {site' sdatesinesday 00 
Class’—A limited number of third-class will be taken, suppli . 
sions of good quality, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. PP ed With provi 

Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 


New York City Bills or Gold only received for P ~~ Snaewey, 8. T, 
= natin to pay no attention to reports of the Ships being full, but te 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON.,.........Capt. J. D. Lines, , SHERMANN.............. -Capt.E. Higgins, 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposep Dares or SalLinc—1854. 
From New York. From Bremen. 














Washington.... ...........,.Saturday, Jan. 28.........Feb. (24 
Hermann...............+,,Satarday, Feb. RPE - > 
Fronbington . ..... +++... .++-Saturday, March 28... cone -—pen 21 
Hermann «+s++. Saturday, April 22.......... ay 19 
rday,May 20..........dume 16 
Saturday, June Se ceece eaeo: | 14 
. Saturday, July 15. .-Anug. Il 
Saturday, Aug. 12......... a 8 
Saturday, Sept. 9... eee 6 
Saturday, Oct. e600 cece ee 3 
«...Satarday, Nov. 4..........Dee, 1 
ay, Dec. 2. ........Dec. 2 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON 1 ~~ NEW YORK. 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 1 hington...... Wednesday, Ang, 16 
Hermann } mere Ksepeene ednesday, Sept. 13 
ril 26, Washington... ... Wednesday, Oct. 11 
Weaahimeiow A... Wetneed y, Nev. 8 
as! BX ares Inesday, Dec. 
Hermann *, 7 +++. Wednesday, Jan, : 





Stopping at Southamptca both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don and Havre the advantages over any other vente te the economy both of time and men 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $12)" 
rt yt a —— a Wee m, $100; second do., $60. on 
pers must pass through the Post ce. 
Ko Bille of of ve hg g will be signed on the day of eee 
experenced d to each st 








GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States, 


August 26 
THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 12) 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising 
The ATLANTIO..........0 0 

The PAGIPIO «00.2.0... cessssessesecseee vo ey ee spt 
a ae pity . + +e ee Onpt, 


eg ry ayy tteeeeeeeses s OOM 


hee eee Te ee 





PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK, 


FROM LIVERPOOL, 


eheesee 4 “ 
eeccccee ebruary “ 
+eeeee+ March... ” 
+eeees March... “ 
meee ci do 24 “ 






Sse tm 

ogi ae April... Sigh 
soesees May. .......8, $9 
theses SMT coe eves a 
seeeeees May.......31, 
cosesse ld, ™ 













be 
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For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & ©O., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 


BROWN SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
STRPREN K noo D #¢ Go. 0.2 Austin Friars, London. 
GEO. H. DRAP R, Havre. : 


The owners of these sh i ae accountable for gold, silver, bullion, narod np LD oi 
cious stones or msi, nfo bills of lading are egned therein , and the value 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 








Chief Cabin Passage...........++..... $190 | Second Cabin Passage.............., .. 86 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage................. $110 | Second Cabin Passage..........., re | 
@ The ships from Boston cal) at Halifax. 

Arabia Capt Ameri 

eT psntha acne - SUBRING. | AmMeriOn,, 5.0.0 ccccs cccccccecs 

| Reh neem eE . Rye. | Europa, ..........00. soca: 
Able <ocioccescsessss Capt & . G. Lorr. | Canada,.,.,....i++0 06 : 
Africa, ....... ee0 . Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,............. -. ey 


om vessels carry * dear White light at their mast head—greem on starboard bow—red on port 





America........ ececas Boston eens -WJotomtes . August 30th L&4 
bie ednesday . Sept’r 6th * 
“LWfedietay Sept’r 13th * 

Wednesday, .Sept’r Wh * 

. .Wednesday . Sept’r 2th 





Berths not secured until] paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J 
phanone Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 
expr 


For freight or passage, apply to 


E. CUNARD. 
4 Bowling Green. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES Bar STEAMERS, the ST. LOUIS, Asa Eldridge, com- 

mander, and the UN R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Havre, 

and Southampton, for the year Tas on the following days : 
NEW YORK. 

St. Louis. ... 1854. April | it RS: 













nion. 6 TR e covedecve coc 
St. Louis 3 } St. Louis. 
Union. ot Union. . 
St. Louis . 29 St. Louis 
nion. . 26 Union. . 
St. Louis cen St. Loui 
Union. . dl Union, . 
St. Louis. . 18 St. Loui 





Stopping ~ Southampton both ways. 

These steamers, built yy Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not > 

passed, either for speed, stre or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations 

passengers are of the most approved kind. 

Stopping at Southampton and returning, they offer to passengers proceeaing to Lon- 

don advantages over any other rents, the economy of time and money. 

Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first ot oom, . ye ... 80 
class, covccce’ 

po ieee or Southampton to New York, first class,.........£.800 

- se = . sai "second alass..... ... £500 

No sage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 

All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent 
CROSKREY & CO., A mts, ikon pton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., “Agents, Paris. 


THE LIVERPOOL _& ‘PHILADELPHIA | STEAM SHIP CO. 
EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The LA- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows: 


CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF PHILADEL PHIA, 2,200 tons, Capt. ae Leitch, 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2, 200 tons, Capt. Leiteh 


FROM PHILADELPHIA, FROM LIVERPOOL, 
City of Philadelphia., .Saturday, Sept. 9, 1854. | City SF natelghia, Wednesday, Aug. 16, 1864. 
City of Manchester. . . Saturday, Sept. 30; * City of M .-Wed y, Sept 6, Ma 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


“ “ 








FROM LIVERPOOL. 


Saloon after Staterooms ...............890 Salton after Staterooms Shh see +++. 21 guineas 
«. midship .. Oo coccecsecesecs ¢ ee ee soeldee weone “pe 
.. forwa © 0 Pe ccces vee ee ive ae 066.0 6escs00me 00 

including Steward’s fees. 


THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
Found with provisions, will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia and $40 from Liverpool. 
Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding 
An conorlenest a will be carried on each ship. 
Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 
All oe sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with eeonomy 


and despatch. 
For freight or presage apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Agen 
alnut Street, Philadelphia. 


17 W: 
or, RIOHARDEON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
N.B.—When the arr ts are let and sufficient goods offer, one of the above or 
other steam vessels will proceed to Baltimore, ony at Norfolk, Virginia, or other ports on the 
Chesapeake, going or returning. 
LONDON LINE oF PAOCEBTS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day throughou the year.| 








The iplewns 8 composing the line of yr under the agency of the subscribers, are in- 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and London on the undermentioned dates throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land ond re receive passengers as usual, vis : 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 
HENDRIK HUDSON,.....H. H. Jewett | June 18... October 16| August 6... December 4 


OCEAN QUEEN,..... R. H. Griswold | June 30... October 28] August 18... December 16 





AMERICAN EAGLE... ...R2H. Moore | July 12... Novem. 9| August 30... December 8 
DEVONSHIRE............ J. M. Lord] July 24... Novem. 21] May 14... Septemb’r 11 
VICTORIA....... . | dmand Champion | Ang 5... Decem. 3} May 26. : : Septemb’r 23 
PALESTINE, (New)...... E. G. Tinker | Aug 17... Decem. 15 | —-———.... October 5 
MARGARET EVANS......S. é “Warner | Aug 29... Decem. 27| June 19.,. October 17 
SOUTHAMPTON... .......... J. Pratt | May 13... Septem 10| July 1... October 2B 
NORTHUMBERLAND. ...8. L. Spencer | May 25...Septem 22| July 13... November 10 
AMAZON, (New).......... H.R. Hovey | - .. October 4] ———- | November 2 








These ships are all ot the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators, 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are an mats ae 
The price for cabin 8 now fixed at $75, outward for eac! ult, ‘without wines and 
peuen Neither the nor owners of these ets will be ri le for letters, parcels, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of aa are signed therefor. Apply to 
yous GRISWOLD, 
E. MORGAN and 70 Soath street, N. Y 
EXR W WILE 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





PACEEBTS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
lst of each month, as follows :— 





New York. Havre. 
8T. DENIS, at :. Oe LP by SAIS io 
Follansbee, master. Ist September .....ccccccececcecesce 16th October. 
b nb S0s hesnseie asskdbbh March, 
8T.NICHOLAS, =f ope aeete edptege loth Joly, 
Bragdon, master. SO. £6.56) ibebkidse. atin’ % 16th November 
Be 68 cc enaisees Mivdbesese 4 

MERCURY, New pper.) § ist july. =p teocke 1h Aagust. 
Conn, master. lst November . ., 16th December, 

Ist April... 16th Ma: 
WILLIAM TELL, } Ist poly 16th September. 
Willard, master. lst December... .’. 16th January. 


They are all first class New York buil: vessels, provided with “al requisite articles for the com 
fort and convenience of ngers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The price 


is $100, without wert nore, 
* Goods Seat 1 the subscribers wil be forwarded tree trom any charge but those actually 
BorDa eB A 











oa—"— 


w. YOUNG, EDITOR ‘AND PROPRIETOR, 





Por freight. or passage ae to 
. H. SAND, 11 South win a. New York, 
A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
GROBERY 4 00O., Southampton, 
Jem, 22—1 yoar WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


OFFICE, No, 19, PARK PLACE, 





